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THE  RESTORATION  OF  LAND  LOST  TO  AGRICULTURE 
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IN  150  years  a virile,  resistless,  acquisi- 
tive people  have  swept  our  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  they  have 
pushed  the  frontier  before  them  until  it 
has  vanished.  The  wild  turkey  vanished 
before  the  domestic  hen.  Sheep  replaced 
deer.  The  buffalo  gave  way  to  better 
beef  breeds;  grains  and  fruits  were  sub- 
stituted for  nuts  and  wild  berries.  The 
Concord  wagon,  the  canal,  the  steam  rail- 
way, the  automobile,  and  the  airplane 
have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  pro- 
cession— all  within  the  memory  of  father 
and  son.  Towns  and  cities  have  been 
built,  many  of  them  among  the  world’s 
largest,  and  more  than  half  our  people 
live  in  them.  We  win  wars  for  other 
nations  and  lend  them  money  with  which 
to  mend  their  wrecked  fortunes.  We  are 
admittedly  the  richest,  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world,  and  we  took  this 
power  of  wealth  out  of  the  ground.  Now 
we  must  invoice  our  resources  and  de- 
termine how  we  should  proceed  from  here, 
for  a nation  begins  but  once. 

We  now  realize  that  these  people  who 
have  traveled  for  generations  with  the 
sun  in  their  faces  have  depleted  the  soil, 
exhausting  and  abandoning  much  of  it. 
Already  it  must  be  artificially  fed  even  in 
the  Middle  W^est,  where  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  inexhaustible.  In  New 
England  it  has  largely  reverted  to  pas- 
ture. In  the  South  even  the  renter  has 
left  the  hills  to  erode  in  the  rain,  too  poor 
to  sprout  grass  roots  to  hold  the  earth. 
The  farmer  has  sold  and  is  selling  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  by  the  box,  the  bushel, 
and  by  the  ton.  We  have  made  a world’s 
warehouse  of  the  United  States,  annually 
filling  it  from  land  first  reclaimed  by  the 
axe  and  by  fire,  and  later  by  the  traction 
plow.  We  have  mined  the  soil  from  both 
sides,  its  surface  and  beneath  it,  until 
thoughtful  men  are  alarmed  for  our  future 
resources  for  a multiplying,  investigating 
people. 

Food  is  the  one  essential  to  life,  and  it 
comes  from  the  ground.  We  have  been 
unable  to  invent  it.  At  first  we  were  an 
agricultural  country.  Now  we  are  be- 
coming a manufacturing  nation.  We  are 
75993—261 


By  Hon.  Hubert  Work.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

already  a consumer  nation  rather  than  a 
food-producing  people.  This  is  imme- 
diately profitable  to  the  farmer,  but 
promising  to  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
consumer  has  a purchasing  income.  But 
other  nations  are  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers rather  than  producers  of  foodstuffs, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  sell  our  fabricated 
goods  to  ourselves. 

Some  years  ago  the  subject  of  conserva- 
tion was  discussed  with  many  words, 
much  confusion,  and  some  bitterness.  It 
was  understood  as  referring  to  the  natural 
resources  in  the  ground.  It  is  really  the 
science  of  life;  while  science  in  turn  is 
merely  systemized  and  classified  knowl- 
edge. 

All  animal  mothers  instinctively  con- 
serve life  from  conception  to  the  independ- 
ence of  her  young.  Conservation  of  life 
is  the  purpose  of  food  and  shelter.  It 
in  turn  leads  to  the  sources  if  the  race 
would  survive,  and  both  inevitably  trace 
back  to  the  soil.  To  conserve  the  life  of  a 
, nation,  we  must  conserve  that  which 
feeds  life  and  the  whole  process  is  simple 
> in  its  parts,  or  complex,  as  we  may  choose 
! to  make  it.  The  peasant  farm  life  of 
, older  countries  deteriorated  with  the 
soil,  bringing  a lower  intelligence.  We 
I have  drawn  the  lawmakers  and  adminis- 
! trators  of  our  Government  from  the  soil. 
The  intelligentia  of  our  rural  communities 
will  decline  pari  passu  with  the  exhaustion 
! of  the  soil  Conservation  of  soil  fertilitj^ 
or  restoring  it  when  lost,  will  conserve  or 
restore  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  mind 
I which  in  turn  will  appraise  the  quality  of 
, those  who  administer  the  Government 
i and  determine  our  position  among  gov- 
ernments. 

! Reclamation  by  irrigation  means  apply- 
i ing  conserved  water  to  the  land,  neces- 
I sarily  a local  feature  of  conservation  in 
[ agriculture.  Heretofore  conservation  was 
! applied  to  untoudicd  natural  resources, 

: while  complete  exhaustion  of  large  areas 

of  farm  land  was  being  accomplished 
; without  effective  protest. 

I The  meaning  of  conservation  must  be 
I reduced  to  simple  terms,  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  become  an  individual  responsi- 
! bility  stressed  by  authorities  in  States. 


Nitrogen  must  be  taken  from  the  air, 
fixed  in  plant  life,  and  buried  in  the  soil, 
to  be  returned  to  us  in  useable  food  crops. 

The  older  States  must  be  restored 
agriculturally;  western  farmers  can  not 
compete  with  the  wages  paid  and  hours  of 
city  employers,  then  pay  freight  to  the 
East.  Those  keen  Americans  on  the 
Pacific  coast  have  already  become  manu- 
factures, and  they  are  rapidly  developing  a 
market  out  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
There  are  two  mountain  ranges  and  a wide 
desert  between  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  Economically,  a trade  divi- 
sion is  pending  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  States.  Home  production  and 
home  consumption  will  soon  demand 
intensive  study  by  our  economists.  The 
Great  Divide  already  means  more  than  a 
seam  in  the  earth'a  surface.  It  is  alieady 
a rent  in  the  economic  fabric  of  a nation. 

The  cost  of  impounding  and  applying 
water  for  irrigated  agriculture  has  mounted. 
Prices  of  production  from  it  will  continue 
to  be  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 
Freight  rates  deduct  from  its  net  value. 
Inevitably  it  will  seek  water  transporta- 
tion. 

Man  power  has  become  too  expensive 
to  again  utilize  primitive  methods  of  its 
employment,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable, 
although  older  nations  employ  them. 
Common  labor  is  estimated  by  its  large 
employers  to  be  twice  as  expensive  and 
half  as  productive  compared  with  25 
years  ago.  Since  everything  is  made  by 
labor,  if  twice  the  number  of  men  must 
be  employed  and  the  per  man  wage  cost 
doubled,  four  times  the  flat  cost  must  be 
met  to  accomplish  the  same  volume  of 
work  compared  to  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  Adjustment  of  farm  operations  to 
this  new  order  has  necessarily  been  slow, 
A year  must  elapse  before  a mistake  in 
crop  growing  may  be  corrected  and  prof- 
ited by.  The  harvest  from  a second  seed- 
ing must  mature  for  comparison.  What 
revolution  may  be  necessary  to  drive  men 
from  the  cities  to  make  their  living  from 
the  soil  no  one  can  forecast,  but  so  long 
as  they  can  earn  the  cost  of  their  living 
in  cities  in  fewer  days  of  shorter  hours, 
they  will  not  trv  to  live  from  the  soil 
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directly.  People,  like  wild  animals,  con- 
gregate where  food  is  easiest  to  acquire. 

To  reclaim  small  areas  in  a few  States 
by  irrigation  is  of  local  concern.  It  does 
not  comprehend  the  two  real  questions 
vital  to  the  supremacy  of  this  Nation — 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  reclaiming  of  land  lost  to  agri- 
culture. We  may  no  longer  follow  the 
sun,  burj'ing  our  dead  as  the  ancients  did 
with  their  faces  toward  it,  without  hope 
of  a new  da}\  We  must  begin  again,  in 
the  East,  as  did  our  forefathers — not  to 
conquer  the  land,  wreak  a living  from  it, 
and  abandon  it,  but  to  restore  it;  not  to 
leave  it  for  new  farm  homes  in  the  West, 
for  they  are  already  taken,  except  where 
artificially  watered  and  there  precipitation 
is  fixed  and  stream  channels  to  gather  it 
are  far  apart.  This  is  a question  for 
States  to  studv  and  not  the  Federal 
Government.  Its  inadequacy  as  an  oper- 
ator has  been  demonstrated  in  the  irri- 
gated agriculture  of  the  West.  Each 
State  and  Territory  has  a Government- 
subsidized  agricultural  college.  They 
should  stress  and  their  students  should 
major  in  reclamation.  Centralized  author- 
ity from  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
our  Government  through  its  agricultural 
colleges,  with  decentralized  responsibility 
assumed  by  States,  are  the  agencies 
available  at  hand  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
~of  our  people  in  this  direction,  vitally 
necessary  to  conserve  a nation. 

Reclamation  has,  by  common  usage, 
come  to  mean  irrigated  agriculture.  The 
bringing  of  prairie  and  desert  land  under 
irrigation  with  Federal  funds  is  of  public 


interest.  The  proportion  of  Federal  to 
privately  irrigated  land  is  small,  while  all 
of  the  irrigated  agriculture  compared  to 
nonirrigated  agriculture  is  negligible. 

Reclamation  for  a growing  nation  of 
110,000,000  people  should,  from  now  on, 
include  recapture  and  restoration  of  lost 
soil  fertility — beginning  in  the  East,  to 
feed  the  great  cities  it  has  built,  and 
spreading  West  following  the  necessity 
for  it.  There  is  enough  unoccupied  or 
exhausted  farm  land  in  this  country  to 
support  several  times  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  if  reclaimed  to  agri- 
culture. This  reclamation  should  be  a 
State  activity  and  not  a Federal  respon- 
sibility. 

I doubt  if  those  who  farm  can  generally 
be  induced  to  guard  the  pristine  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Apparently  they  must  first 
exhaust  it  as  a man  expends  his  energies 
and  in  old  age  tries  to  limit  his  wants  to 
his  resources.  When  the  lime  is  ex- 
ti  acted  from  the  soil  and  deposited  in 
men’s  .arteries,  the  end  of  that  community 
is  in  .sight.  Men  now  available  for  farm 
labor  are  old  men;  the  young  men  have 
gone.  The  farm  and  the  farmer  have 
grown  old  together.  That  which  applies 
to  men  applies  to  nations  made  up  of  men. 
. Federal  reclamation  is  no  longer  limited 
to  a question  of  impounding  water,  or  this 
very  important  conference  would  not  have 
been  called.  The  Government  has  demon- 
strated that  it  can  hire  engineers,  buy 
material,  and  build  dams,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  buy  people  or  impress 
citizens  for  agriculture.  Farming  must  be 
made  attractive  by  being  made  profitable 


through  accessibility  to  markets  and  an 
intensive  diversity  that  will  avoid  possible 
failure. 

How  can  we  open  the  land  to  the  plow 
and  make  it  attractive  to  the  plowman? 
After  irrigation  works  h>ave  been  built  few 
now  want  to  utilize  them.  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  aid  colonization  and  settlement  of 
the  land  under  canals.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  the  reclaiming  of  the  unculti- 
vated lands  in  the  rain  belt  of  the  United 
States  might  be  easier  at  dess  outlay  of 
money.  This  is  a big  country  and  we 
need  to  develop  agriculture  nearest  the 
point  of  consumption.  Irrigated  agri- 
culture is  a specialty.  Eastern  farmers 
are  not  attracted  to  it.  There  is  no  move- 
ment of  them  to  our  projects.  Farmers 
are  provincial  people  and  gregarious.  The 
ties  of  kinship  and  local  customs  hold 
them.  Reclamation  is  a national  prob- 
lem in  conservation  and  should  be  so 
treated.  It  should  be  applied  to  the 
older  sections  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  the  newer  ones,  A broader  con- 
ception of  reclamation  must  embody  the 
reclaiming  of  every  character  of  land 
capable  of  producing  crops.  We  should 
farm  less  and  farm  better.  No  conserva- 
tion policy,  in  its  broad  sense,  that  does 
not  deal  primarily  with  production  of 
human  food  near  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption is  sound.  The  farmer’s  place 
xn  conservation  is.*  fundamental.  All 
branches  of  human  industry  eventually 
trace  back  to  the  ground.  (Prolonged 
applause.] 


RECLAMATION  AND  THE. AMERICAN  FARMER 

By  Hon.  W.  M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Reclamation  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  policy  of 
land  settlement.  It  was  a natural  con- 
sequence of  the  need  for  increased 
agricultural  production,  the  desire  for 
land  ownership,  and  pioneering  spirit. 
As  virgin  soil,  immediately  available  for 
tillage,  became  occupied  by  settlers, 
others  desiring  to  own  land  pressed  west- 
ward to  land  which  might  be  reclaimed 
from  so-called  desert  by  means  of  irri- 
gation. Our  early  use  of  the  term  “recla- 
mation” referred  to  agriculture.  Irriga- 
tion was  followed  by  dry  farming. 

The  substantial  value  of  irrigation  and 
drv  farming  applied  in  the  West  is  un- 
questionable. It  was  largely  through 
their  effectiveness  that  the  “Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,”  formerly  pictured  on  every 
map,  disappeared  and  became,  to  a large 
extent,  a fertile  agricultural  region. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  the  pioneers  in  this 
great  area. 


Unfortunately,  however,  neither  irri- 
gation nor  dry  farming  was  perfectly 
understood  in  the  early  days.  Some  of 
the  reclaimed  land  got  too  much  water, 
and  then  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
claim reclamation  projects.  Certain  land 
that  should  have  been  left  as  range  was 
brought  under  the  plow  for  dry  farm- 
ing. Again,  no  one  knew  at  the  outset 
just  what  crops  should  be  attempted. 

Now  we  have  a broader  understanding 
not  only  of  irrigation  and  dry  farming, 
but  of  the  principles  of  reclamation  as  a 
whole.  We  realize  to-day  that  reclama- 
tion includes  also  the  drainage  of  swamp 
land,  the  bringing  of  cut-over  land  into 
cultivation,  and  similar  activities.  It 
applies  to  every  section  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  region  in  which  there  is  not 
the  possibility  of  bringing  into  agricul- 
tural use  more  land  than  now  is  being 
employed. 


Therefore  we  must  face  certain  ques- 
tions clearlj'  and  definitely.  We  must 
not  examine  them  from  the  sentimental 
viewpoint  of  the  desire  for  land  ownership 
or  the  cultivation  of  the  pioneer  spirit, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  solid  facts. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  agricultural 
reclamation  means  bringing  into  culti- 
vation more  land,  which  means  more 
production.  The  question  instantly 
arises.  Is  there  marked  need  for  more 
agricultural  production?  No  sound  ob- 
server will  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative  at  the  present  time  except 
with  reference  to  certain  very  special 
lines  of  farming.  Overproduction  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  surplus  problem,  the 
problem  which  is  responsible  for  the 
agricultural  depression  of  the  past  few 
years  and  which  to-day  is  the  most  per- 
plexing situation  facing  American  farm- 
ing. We  greatly  expanded  our  production 
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during  the  war,  and  this  must  first  be 
absorbed  before  more  production  is 
needed.  Even  now  agricultural  expan- 
sion is  going  on,  particularly  in  the  Great 
Plains  areas,  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
absorbed.  Much  land  has  been  plowed 
up  that  should  have  been  left  in  grass. 
Certainly  we  do  not  need  any  govern- 
mental effort  at  the  present  time  in  the 
direction  -of  greater  production  through 
bringing  more  acres  under  production. 

The  other  important  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  policy  of  recla- 
mation is  that  of  the  desire  of  people  to 
settle  on  reclaimed  land.  It,  of  course, 
is  intimately  tied  up  with  the  question 
of  whether  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  needed,  for  people  desire  to  settle 
on  farm  land  at  times  when  farming  is 
profitable.  There  are  other  implications 
in  this  problem,  however.  People  may 
desire  to  settle  on  agricultural  land  and 
3'et  not  care  to  settle  on  newly  reclaimed 
land.  The  latter  often  is  more  isolated 
and  less  desirable  than  other  land  that 
may  be  obtained  for  the  same  investment. 
It  is  not  infrequently  remote  from  mar- 
kets and  fails  to  offer  compensated  ad- 
vantages. To-day  there  are  places  where 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  settlers  on  reclama- 
tion projects.  Secretary  Work  points 
out  this  situation  in  his  report,  when  he 
savs : 

On  a number  of  existing  projects  where 
there  is  good  soil,  plenty  of  water, 
capable  of  growing  high-priced  crops, 
and  where  construction  charges  are  much 
lower  than  on  any  new  projects  under 
consideration,  there  are  still  large  areas 
of  land  which  have  never  been  irrigated. 
On  one  project  of  this  character,  where 
water  has  been  available  for  the  last 
16  years,  only^  one-fourth  of  the  area  is 
being  irrigated.  The.  remaining  area  is 
either  dry-farmed  or  not  farmed  at  all. 

There  are  many  farms  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  notably  New  Eng- 
land, the  South,  and  the  far  West,  which 
have  been  abandoned.  A competent 
farmer  would  doubtless  find  some  of 
these  yielding  as  good  a return  on  his 
investment  as  new  reclamation  projects 
that  we  might  develop.  Natiirally  the 
average  farmer  would  rather  buy  land  in 
an  old,  established  farming  community, 
where  schools,  churches,  roads,  and  other 
facilities  have  been  developed.  All  the 
land  that  is  needed  by  agriculture  or  that 
is  desired  b\’  farmers  at  the  present  time 
is  available.  One  can  reach  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  extensive  reclama- 
tion at  this  time  is  inopportune. 

Obviouslv  we  must  care  for  those 

%/ 

projects  on  which  we  have  settlers.  We 
must  not  be  remiss  in  our  duty  to  the 
settlements  that  have  been  established 
on  the  basis  of  plans  that  we  have  laid  out. 
On  some  of  our  projects  there  are  imper- 


fect water  rights.  We  must  straighten 
these  out. 

Our  population  is  steadily  increasing 
however,  and  within  the  next  10  to  15 
years  we  shall  probably  reach  the  stage 
where  greater  agricultural  production  will 
be  needed.  What  we  should  do  now  is  to 
make  plans,  lay  out  a policy,  for  the  time 
when  further  reclamation  will  be  needed. 
In  determining  upon  such  a policy  we 
must  note  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
carefully  avoid  making  them  in  the 
future. 

With  reference  to  possible  projects  we 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  these. 

Can  such  farmers  as  will  settle  on  the 
land  obtain  a good  living  plus  a fair 
return  on  their  investment  when  the 
price  of  the  land  plus  the  cost  of  its 
reclamation  is  taken  into  consideration? 

Will  the  land  actually  attract  and  sus- 
tain farmers  who  will  stay  on  it?  In  the 
past  our  experience  has  been  that  we 
frequently  had  to  have  as  many  as  three 
sets  of  farmers  before  getting  a set  that 
would  stick.  This  was  due,  in  part,  at 
least,  to  failure  to  survey  the  situation 
accurately  beforehand. 

Will  the  land  produce  products  which 
are  especially  needed,  products  which  we 
now  are  importing — such,  for  instance,  as 
alfalfa  seed,  clover  seed,  sugar,  wool — 
or  will  it  merely  produce  such  products 
as  already'  are,  and  probably  will  be  for 
some  years,  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  sufficient  quantities? 

Is  the  land  sufficiently  near  to  market 
to  enable  farmers  to  transport  their 
products  without  too  great  expense? 

What  is  the  productivity  of  the  land? 
Is  it  subject  to  alkalinitjq  to  the  possibility 
of  becoming  water-logged,  or  to  other 
disastrous  contingencies? 

Is  the  land  more  valuable  for  farm  pur- 
poses than  it  would  be  for  forest  or  other 
purposes?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  has  now  become  easier  for  private 
persons  to  reforest,  because  of  the 
favorable  tax  laws  adopted  b>’  some 
18  States. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  questions 
which  should  be  asked  and  answered  in 
studying  the  adaptabiliU'  of  proposed 
projects.  These  should  not  be  studied 
as  they  come  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion, but  now,  when  reclamation  is  not 
urgently  needed,  we  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  investigation  of  all  possible 
needs.  We  should  chart  and  plot  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  facts  definitely 
ascertained  through  expert  investigation. 
This  will  enable  us  to  develop  such  a 
policy  of  land  utilization  as  will  permit 
us,  when  need  arises  for  further  produc- 
tion, to  decide  on  the  basis  of  facts  what 
is  the  next  project  that  should  be  under- 


taken, Few  investments  will  yield  better 
returns  than  the  employment  of  a group 
of  well-trained  men  to  get  and  coordi- 
nate the  information  to  which  I have 
referred. 

Furthermore,  a sound  policy  will  not 
consider  reclamation  as  standing  by 
itself,  but  will  correlate  it  with  other 
policies.  For  example,  the  development 
of  an  inland  water\\jay  system,  which  I 
trust  will  begin  in  the  near  future,  will 
necessarih',  through  straightening  chan- 
nels and  draining  land,  reclaim  consider- 
able productive  agricultural  soil.  This 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  viewing 
the  reclamation  situation. 

Again,  it  is  essential  for  this  country 
to  engage  in  reforestation  much  more 
extensively  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
In  the  case  of  cut-over  lands  and  other 
lands  which  are  suitable  for  timber,  we 
should  alwaj’s  consider  together  the  pos- 
sible need  for  increased  agricultural 
production,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
possible  need  for  more  forest  land. 

Reclamation,  particularly  in  the  more 
isolated  regions,  must  also  be  coordinated 
with  a policy  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  those  regions.  In 
many  instances  they  have  coal  and  water 
power,  and  with  the  adoption  of  reclama- 
tion projects  will  have  additional  raw 
materials.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
these  raw  materials  should  be  shipped  to 
distant  points  to  be  manufactured  into 
finished  products.  Why  should  we  not 
have,  for  instance,  textile  manufacturing 
plants  in  our  wool-growing  districts, 
shoe  factories  in  our  livestock  regions, 
breakfast-food  factories  where  our  cereal 
crops  are  grown?  It  is  true  that  develop- 
ment has  already  taken  place  along  these 
lines,  but  there  is  room  for  much  more. 
It  will  be  materially  hastened  by  the 
adoption  of  a policy  of  surveying  regions 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  industries 
utilizing  their  raw  products  they  can 
best  maintain.  The  building  up  of  manu- 
facturing industries  will  bring  to  reclaimed 
agricultural  regions  a larger  population 
and  a readier  market,  Avhich  are  among 
their  most  conspicuous  needs. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  constructive  plans  for  a per- 
manent agriculture,  an  agriculture  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  peaks  and 
vallej's  that  have  been  so  injurious  in 
the  past.  An  unwise,  hit-or-miss  policy 
of  reclamation  might  seriously  disturb, 
or  even  destroy,  the  agricultural  balance 
toward  which  we  are  striving.  On  the 
other  hand,  a sound  policy,  based  on 
patient  surveying  of  the  facts  during 
the  next  few  vears,  can  make  marked 
contributions  toward  the  stabilization  of 
the  farming  of  the  United  States.  [Pro- 
longed applause.] 
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RECLAMATION  AND  LAND  SETTLEMENT  CONFERENCE 


CHARTING  A BUSINESS  POLICY  IN  RECLAMATION 


By  Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramlon,  M.  C,  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 

# 

on  Appropriations  for  the  Interior  Department 


[Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  chairman  of  the  conference,  in- 
troduced Mr.  Cramton  as  follows:  The  discussion  of 
the  question  thus  far  has  dealt  with  its  broader  aspects. 
Those  of  us  who  are  directly  concerned  with  reclama- 
tion are  having  to  give  more  attention  to  methods,  to 
the  concrete  conditions  that  confront  us,  and  plan  the 
machinery  which  is  to  be  utilized  to  carry  on  a develop- 
ment which  the  country  needs  and  must  have.  Among 
those  who  have  had  to  go  into  the  details— the  fund- 
mentals— of  conditions  of  reclamation  under  irrigation 
no  one  has  devoted  more  intense  or  more  intelligent 
study  than  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  Department  Appropriations,  who  has  to  deal 
with  providing  the  funds  for  carrying  on  Fcderaj 
reclamation,  and  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to-day  to  have 
with  us  the  Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramton,  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  who  has  given,  ever  since  I have 
been  connected  with  the  matter,  unremittent  attention 
and  a devotion  that  did  not  spare  himself,  time  or 
effort  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  and  having  reached  con- 
clusions, to  have  them  embodied  into  law  and  into  the 
working  policies  which  we  follow.  It  is  a great  pleasure 
to  have  him  with  us  this  morning.  Mr.  Cramton,  won't 
you  come  up  on  the  platform?] 

Mr.  chairman,  Secretary,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I don’t  know  why  it 
was  thought  necessary  for  me  to  come  up 
on  the  platform  unless  it  was  on  the 
theory  that  a member  of  the  Cabinet 
you  can  see  anywhere.  WTien  two  of 
them  are  possessed  of  minds  so  that  their 
theories,  views,  and  aspirations  present 
one  composite  picture,  then,  of  course, 
that  composite  is  visible  even  though  it  be 
expressed  from  the  floor. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested,  I am 
sure,  in  the  very  able  discussion  of  the 
fundamentals  of  agricultural  progress  and 
development  which  have  been  presented 
to  us  so  lucidly  by  these  heads  of  the  great 
departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture. The  few  minutes  which  Doctor 
Mead  has  felt  it  proper  for  me  to  take  of 
your  time  I may  be  prudent  perhaps  if  I 
speak  more  directly  of  certain  phases  of 
that  great  problem  which  come  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  particularly  of 
the  appropriations  committee,  and  I 
think  to  the  attention  also  of  many  of  you 
in  your  work  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  West. 

It  is  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
that  the  Congress  sought  through  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  a most  rosy  dream  by 
the  passage  of  the  reclamation  act  and 
the  creation  of  the  reclamation  fund. 

There  has  been  reference  to  reclama- 
tion as  applied  to  swamp  lands  and  cut- 
over lands  of  the  South  and  North,  as  well 
as  through  development  of  the  arid 
regions  and  semiarid  regions  of  the  West. 
To  my  mind  that  is  largely  of  an  academic 
character.  We  have  some  distance  to  go, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  demonstrate  the 
capacitv  of  the  Federal  Government 


before  we  are  ready  to  devote  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  any  large  degree 
to  either  swamp  or  cut-over  lands.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Government  must  demon- 
strate a success  in  its  first  great  effort  at 
reclamation  before  the  Congress  is  likely 
to  be  willing  to  commit  it  to  further  steps 
that  are  even  greater  in  their  aggregate 
cost.  It  may,  however,  be  of  importance 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
those  phases  of  the  question  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  making  a success  of  this 
first  attempt  through  the  reclamatiom  law, 
so  called. 

When  that  law  was  passed  it  was  the 
theory  apparently  that  those  great  waste 
spaces  in  the  West  which  were  in  Federal 
ownership  could  be  developed  and  peopled 
with  citizens  in  happy  prosperous  homes, 
if  the  Government  would  simply  build 
engineering  works  that  were  necessary 
through  a fund  which  would  return  the 
investment  in  a 10-year  period.  The  fund 
that  was  created  was  to  revolve  and  de- 
velop the  West.  It  was  then  said  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  land  that  would  be  treated 
would  be  Federal-owned  lands.  The 
emphasis  was  put  solely  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  engineering  works,  and  little 
thought  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
problem  that  is  before  this  conference, 
preeminently,  that  of  securing  successful 
settlers  for  the  development  of  these 
lands  after  the  engineering  works  are 
constructed. 

After  something  more  than  a score  of 
years  of  operation  of  that  reclamation 
law  Secretary  Work  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  that  it  had  so  far 
failed  in  operation,  that  nearly  all  of  the 
projects  that  had  been  constructed  under 
it  were  practically  insolvent.  It  had 
failed — certainlv  the  fund  had  not  re- 
volved.  The  money  invested  had  not 
been  repaid  to  the  fund  and  it  was  not 
revolving.  Congress  had  repeatedly  been 
appealed  to  for  extensions  and  exten- 
sions, and  finally  there  was  an  official 
declaration  that  it  was  going  to  be  neces- 
sarv,  so  said  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a message  to  Congress,  to  wipe 
off  the  slate  more  than  $26,000,000  out 
of  our  investment  of  $150,000,000. 

Now  there  are  in  Congress,  I think, 
less  than  35  men  out  of  435  in  the  House 
who  represent  districts  that  are  con- 
cerned about  irrigation  directly.  Of  the 
other  400  members  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
better  then  300 — better  than  two-thirds 
of  the  membership  of  that  body — have 
never  seen  that  most  alluring  spectacle  of 


sagebrush  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and 
alfalfa  on  the  other.  There  are  over 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  House 
who  have  no  actual  knowledge,  no  actual 
contact  with  this  problem  of  reclamation 
of  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  Those 
members  have  for  years  been  influenced 
by  the  statement  so  constantly  repeated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  that  stal- 
wart legislator  the  late  James  R. 
Mann,  who  for  so  long  a time  was  the 
greatest  influence  in  Congress,  the  reim- 
bursible  feature  of  Federal  reclamation 
was  a joke.  Two-thirds  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House,  lacking  direct  contact 
with  the  problem,  but  influenced  by  that 
attitude  of  prominent  men  in  the  House, 
coupled  with  the  official  declaration  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
President  as  to  the  lack  of  business  success 
of  this  experience  in  reclamation,  have 
come  to  believe  that  reclamation  is  a 
failure.  If  it  were  not  that  the  money 
comes  from  that  special  fund,  the  recla- 
mation fund,  it  is  easy  to  consider  that 
they  would  cease  to  make  appropriations 
for  that  purpose.  I think  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  I am  not  advocating  such  a 
policy,  that  I do  not  subscribe  to  such  a 
doctrine,  but  I am  stating  to  you  the 
situation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  affecting  this  great  problem  you 
are  considering. 

Personally,  I do  not  find  my  mind  ab- 
solutely in  harmony  with  this  composite 
Cabinet  view  that  has  been  presented. 
I am  not  fully  convinced  that  the  great 
trouble  is  overproduction.  Personally,  I 
am  not  worried  about  an  increased  pro- 
duction for  many  years  in  the  West.  I 
am  a believer  that  there  is  much  in  the 
maxim  that  is  before  you  quoted,  from 
the  days  of  Cato,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
of  such  vast  importance  to  the  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions  as  the  farm  home  on 
land  tilled  by  the  owner.  But  Federal 
aid  in  bringing  such  homes  into  being 
ought  not  to  be  in  a paternalistic  fashion, 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  handing  out  of 
gold  from  the  Treasury  carelessly  without 
interest  or  without  repayment.  It  should 
be  handled  as  a business  proposition.  I 
am  a believer  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West,  although  I have 
sometimes  been  painted  differently  be- 
cause of  my  efforts  to  make  of  it  a business 
proposition  and  have  it  succeed. 

With  an  experience  of  over  a score  of 
years  and  with  such  pronouncements  as 
those  of  the  Secretary  and  President 
thereupon  it  would  seem  that  those  most 


interested  in  this  matter  that  is  so  vital  that  we  had  so  failed  in  the  administra-  or  this  unsuccessful  farmer  from  Michigan, 
to  the  development  of  great  regions  in  the  tion  of  the  policy  that  $26,000,000  must  or  this  mechanic  from  some  factor}’  in  the 
West  would  have  sat  down  and  taken  be  wiped  off  the  slate,  our  friends  in  the  East,  should  have  this  land  to  put  under 
stock  of  our  experience  and  would  have  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  a deficiency  irrigation  in  Wyoming,  or  in  Washington, 
sought  to  chart  a policy  for  the  future  appropriation  bill  containing  many  items  or  in  Oregon  was  not  weighed.  Men  went 
that  would  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past.  of  vital  necessity  for  the  proper  adminis-  on  who  not  only  knew  nothing  of  irriga- 
I,  in  my  official  position,  and  members  of  tration  of  the  Government,  inserted  ap-  'tion,  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  but 
my  committee,  have  been  seeking  to  chart  propriations  for  five  new  projects,  of  which  never  had  made  a success  of  anything* 
a business  policy  in  connection  with  recla-  only  one  had  ever  had  the  approval  and  and  they  have  not  always  made  a success 
mation.  When  I have  counseled  that  we  indorsement  of  the  administrative  branch  on  irrigated  lands. 

proceed  with  caution  in  the  spending  of  of  the  Government  concerned,  and  I Furthermore,  the  next  thing,  we  put 
money  from  the  reclamation  fund,  the  an-  think  not  more  than  one,  if  perhaps  any,  them  on  these  lands  in  many  cases  under 
swer  has  frequently  been  to  me:  “Why,  have  been  the  subject  of  a hearing  before  conditions  where  even  the  most  experi- 
what  difference  does  it  make  to  you;  this  the  appropriate  committees  of  either  the  enced,  the  most  able,  would  have  had 
money  isn’t  from  the  General  Treasury;  House  or  the  Senate.  difficulty  in  making  good, 

this  is  from  the  reclamation  fund;  what  Granted  that  they  may  be  splendid  When  the  reclamation  policy  was  urged 
do  you  care  about  it  out  in  Michigan;  projects,  Congress  did  not  know.  They  in  Congress,  Congress  was  told  that  over 
it  does  not  affect  your  taxes?  There  are  were  put  in  in  that  fashion  and  the  bill  90  per  cent  of  the  lands  would  be  public 
three  reasons  why  we  care  about  it  in  went  to  conference  and  the  House  was  lands  which  would  be  furnished  to  the  set- 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  other  States.  In  the  told  that  they  must  either  take  those  tiers  at  a very  low  cost,  but  in  practice,  as 
first  place,  we  realize  the  prosperity  of  projects  and  the  vital  but  incomplete  I noted  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
Michigan  and  Ohio  in  some  degree  is  bene-  amendments  of  the  reclamation  law  that  of  the  Interior  the  other  day,  of  the  lands 
fited  by  the  prosperity  of  other  sections  of  accompanied  them  or  the  deficiency  bill  so  far  treated  under  the  reclamation  policy 
the  country.  We  regard  it  as  a national  would  fail.  No  consideration  of  those  over  50  per  cent  have  been  privately  owned 
policy  and  not  as  a local  issue.  Second,  vital  amendments  in  the  House  of  the  lands. 

we  regard  the  reclamation  fund  as  a trust  Congress  of  the  United  States,  no  con-  Let  me  say  this : I am  not  quite  so  pessi- 
fund  placed  in  the  guardianship  of  Con-  sideration  of  those  five  new  projects  in  mistic  as  are  some  about  the  possibilities 
gress  which  we  ought,  in  truth,  guard  the  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  of  the  existing  projects.  I am  not  perhaps 
more  than  we  do  the  general  fund.  The  States,  and,  as  an  outsider,  I violate  no  in  a position  to  judge.  There  have  been 
man  who  is  guardian  of  an  estate  ought  to  secrecy;  no  confidence — there  was  not  only  two  on  which  I have  been  (and  I 

be  more  careful  about  wasting  the  funds  anv  real  consideration  in  the  Senate  have  been  on  all  the  so-called  sick  ones) 

^ 

of  that  estate  than  wasting  his  own.  The  either.  that  seem  hopeless  in  their  aspects.  The 

reclamation  fund  is  a fund  to  develop  the  Now,  we  have  been,  since  that  time,  others  can  be  made  to  succeed  if  the  peo- 
West.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  it  safeguarded  trying  in  our  committee  (which  is  not  a ple  there  will  once  get  the  idea  that  Con- 
and  used  effectively  for  that  purpose.  legislative  committee,  and  an  appropria-  gress  and  the  administration  mean  busi- 

Do  you  know  that  if  it  w’as  not  that  tion  bill  is  not  the  proper  place  for  legis-  ness.  [Applause.]  If  the  tirne  that  is 
subsequent  legislation  had  turned  into  lation,  but  somehow  the  fashion  set  in  spent  on  whining  of  need  for  readjust- 
that  fund  other  moneys,  the  moneys  from  that  deficiency  bill  has  seemed  to  force  us  ment  and  extensions  were  spent  on  con- 
the  leasing  acts,  that  you  would  have  to  action)  in  the  further  consideration  of  sideration  of  the  way  to  get  the  most  out 
scarcely  any  reclamation  fund  to-day,  those  new  projects  and  some  old  ones  to  do  of  the  land,  they  would  succeed, 
because  it  has  not  revolved?  Reclama-  what  we  can  to  surround  them  with  the  This  spring  I was  in  Hawaii.  I was 
tion  is  to-day  operated  on  the  moneys  application  of  business  principles  to  the  told  by  a sugar  company  there  that  they 
that  come  in  as  royalties  on  oil  and  coal  end  that  those  projects  might  be  success-  put  on  the  land  4,000  tons  of  water  to 
that  were  not  dreamed  of  in  1902.  In  the  ful,  that  there  might  be  successful  com-  produce  1 ton  of  sugar,  taking  off  more 
third  place,  we  seek  to  insure  that  the  munities  where  otherwise  there  might  be  than  9 tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre;  they  use 
purpose  of  the  law  may  be  safeguarded  just  repetition  of  what  we  have  had  for  20  per  acre  36,000  tons  of  water,  or  about 
and  want  these  moneys  so  spent  that  they  years.  We,  of  course,  have  not  attempted  the  equivalent  of  3 inches  of  rainfall  to 
will  come  back  and  that  the  fund  will  legislation,  but  we  wrote  some  language  the  week,  using  on  that  plantation  more 
revolve.  A fund  that  does  not  revolve  or  in  the  bill  a year  ago  w’hich  has  had  a water  than  any  city  in  the  United  States 
a fund  in  which  the  moneys  do  not  come  tryout.  We  may  possibly  write  some  in  except  New’  York  and  Chicago.  I asked 
back  for  100  years  is  not  a revolving  the  bill  w’hich  is  now  pending  and  which  them  what  it  cost  them,  and  they  said 
fund  and  can  not  develop  the  West.  will  come  up  in  the  House  immediately  their  construction  charges  were  $800  to 

Now,  what  are  the  things  that  w’e  ought  after  the  holidays,  which  may  afford  an  $1,000  an  acre  and  for  pumping  and  other 
to  consider  most  in  charting  our  course  for  opportunity  for  a tryout  and  we  hope  may  operation  and  maintenance  $50  to  $75 
the  future?  The  first  one,  the  one  that  point  the  way  so  that  the  legislative  com-  an  acre. 

ought  to  stand  out  like  a great  red  beacon  mittees  wdll  be  able  to  profit  by  this  ex-  I don’t  suggest  that  any  of  your  arid 
light  of  warning,  is  that  merit  rather  than  perience  and  enact  such  general  legisla-  lands  in  the  W’’est  can  stand  such  charges, 
politics  ought  to  designate  projects  that  tion  as  they  may  deem  it  wise.  but  I do  suggest  this,  that  in  order  to  de- 

are  to  be  built.  That  signal  has  been  dis-  WTiat  are  the  things  needed  as  shown  us  termine  what  you  can  pay  for  water 
regarded  in  the  past,  and  again  in  the  very  by  the  experience  of  the  last  20  years?  right  and  operation  and  maintenance  you 
recent  past.  I want  to  speak  frankly.  One  is  the  necessity  of  selection  of  settlers,  have  to  know  what  you  can  take  off  the 
In  a conference  like  this  there  needs  to  be  Of  course  the  old  theory  was  that  as  soon  land.  If  you* take  off  dairy  products  you 
frankness.  On  the  heels  of  the  develop-  as  we  had  these  lands  ready  there  would  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  you  can  if 
ments  I spoke  of  in  the  beginning  of  my  be  a rush  of  settlers  and  that  the  lands  you  only  crop  wdld  hay. 
remarks,  reclamation  was  at  its  low’est  ebb  were  so  productive,  the-  conditions  so  The  settler  who  goes  on  the  land  has  in 
as  a policy — I hope  it  will  never  have  ideal,  that  whether  a man  knew  anything  many  cases,  w’here  he  bought  privately 
fewer  friends.  And  still  it  was  then,  or  not  he  could  make  a success  of  those  ow'ned  land,  paid  extortionate  prices, 
after  the  declaration  by  the  President  lands;  w’hether  this  broken-dowm  lawyer  The  owmer  of  that  land  skimmed  off  all 
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the  cream,  present  and  prospective,  that 
there  was  in  the  Federal  Government’s 
reclamation  policy,  the  Government  giv- 
ing the  water  right  at  cost  with  20  years 
to  pay  it  without  interest.  He  bought 
the  land,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  with  agricultural  prices  high, 
the  land  speculator  capitalized  his  en- 
thusiasm as  well  as  the  generosity  of  the 
Government,  and  so,  with  prices  as  high 
as  $100  an  acre  for  the  raw  land — on  one 
sick  project  in  Oregon,  10  years  to  pay 
it  on  a good  rate  of  interest — he  had 
undertaken  more  than  was  humanly  pos- 
sible to  do,  and  when  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products  went  down  a little  he  could 
not  carry  the  burden.  He  had  to  pay 
the  landowner,  of  course,  and  he  had  to 
pay  his  local  obligations,  and  could  not 
pay  the  Government.  In  more  than  one 
case  that  has  been  the  wreck  of  a recla- 
mation project. 

Now,  what  have  we  sought  to  do  on  these 
pending  projects  where  the  privately 
owned  lands  predominated?  We  have 
provided  that  before  any  of  the  money  is 
spent  there  shall  be  a contract  properly 
executed  by  a district  organized  under 
State  law  embracing  the  lands  in  public 
or  private  ownership  irrigible  under  the 
project,  which  contract,  among  other 
things,  shall  provide  for  an  appraisal 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
showing  the  present  actual  bona  fide  value 
of  all  such  irrigable  lands  fixed  without 
reference  to  the  proposed  construction. 
You  know  it  is  human  nature  everywhere, 
including  the  great  golden  West  where  the 
Secretaries  come  from,  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  get  folks  to  do  things  before  you  spend 
the  money  than  afterwards.  That  was 
the  reason  for  providing  that  before 
money  is  spent  there  is  to  be  an  appraisal 
of  the  land  without  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  project,  its  value  as  raw 
land,  and  the  owner  is  tied  up  to  a con- 
tract providing  that  the  sale  price  of  it 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  is  returned  to 
the  Government.  In  our  experience 
that  is  going  to  be  a number  of  years 
before  half  of  it  is  paid  back.  This  is  not 
a hard  and  fast  rule,  because  conditions 
must  vary,  but  it  was  intended  to  give  the 
administrative  department  the  authority 
to  protect  the  settlers  against  exploita- 
tion in  prices  of  land. 

What  is  the  great  object  of  the  reclama- 
tion policy?  It  is  not  the  building  of  the 
works,  it  is  not  the  production  of  more 
hay  and  more  corn;  it  is  the  creation  of 
more  homes  owned  by  the  men  who  live 
in  them  and  who  till  the  soil.  Any  han- 
dling of  this  policy  that  does  not  bring 
that  result  is  a failure.  Development  of 
these  arid  lands  by  a race  of  tenants  does 
not  mark  a successful  policy,  and  ten- 


antry is  one  thing  we  are  trying  to  guard 
against. 

We  think  first  there  should  be  some 
selection  of  the  settlers  and  then  we  want 
conditions  under  which  they  can  succeed, 
and  one  of  them  is  reasonable  price  of  the 
raw  land. 

The  next  one  is  the  matter  of  State 
and  local  cooperation  in  the  success  of 
these  projects.  I have  been  on  projects 
where,  instead  of  there  being  an  apparent 
effort  or  desire  by  the  locality  or  the  State 
to  contribute  to  their  success,  there  was 
the  opposite.  I have  been  on  projects 
where  there  has  been  a great  spirit  of 
helpfulness,  where  the  great  corporations, 
such  as  the  Northern  Pacific,  through 
Mr.  Benson  on  the  Flathead  project  in 
Montana,  are  doing  a wonderful  work  to 
contribute  toward  the  development  of 
that  project,  and  there  are  others.  But, 
again  I have  been  on  projects  where  there 
were  lands  in  railroad  ownership  that 
could  not  be  bought  at  any  price,  and 
the  projects  were  just  languishing  from 
lack  of  development.  I have  been  on 
projects  where  State-owned  lands  could 
not  be  bought  at  any  price,  projects  also 
languishing  from  lack  of  development 
and  lack  of  settlers.  I found  also  where 
the  business  interests  surrounding  coun- 
seled against  payment  of  charges  to  the 
Government,  where  even  those  settlers 
who  could  pay  were  advised  by  their 
neighbors  not  to  pay,  stating  it  was  setting 
a bad  precedent  for  the  project. 

On  one  project  where  we  are  operating 
a power  plant  at  a loss  every  year  and  a 
municipality  in  that  vicinity  refused  to 
contract  with  the  Government  for  some 
of  that  power,  instead  made  a contract 
at  a higher  rate  with  some  individual  who 
now  comes  to  the  Government  and  asks 
us  to  furnish  him  the  power — the  munici- 
pality passing  up  a glorious  opportunity 
to  help  secure  the  success  of  that  project 
that  means  so  much  to  the  State. 

I think  it  is  time  that  the  States  where 
these  projects  are  located  came  to  realize 
that  in  those  projects  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  only  some  dollars  invested 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  afford 
to  lose,  especially  as  they  come  from  the 
reclamation  fund  that  belongs  to  the 
West,  but  those  States  have  tied  up  in 
those  projects  a large  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural success  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  future.  It  is  time 
there  was  the  closest  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  State  and  project.  We  sought 
to  provide  that  before  spending  this 
money,  that  we  are  trying  to  jealously 
guard,  there  must  be  a contract  with  the 
State,  the  State  assuming  responsibility 
of  selection  of  settlers  and  the  ^nancing 
of  them. 

I will  not  take  time  to  speak — don’t 
believe  I have  the  time — of  financing 


settlers  further  than  to  say  this.  I am 
not  sure  that  I quite  follow  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  Doctor  Mead,  to 
the  full  e.xtent  of  his  desires  as  to  financ- 
ing the  settlers.  I have  agreed  with  him 
so  much  that  when  I disagree  I feel  that 
probably  I am  wrong.  [Applause.] 

In  pioneering  there  must  always  be 
hardship  and  sacrifice.  Pioneering  never 
can  be  made  easy,  but  it  can  be  made 
possible  of  success.  I know  it  is  a dif- 
ferent thing  to  go  into  rough  western 
sections  than  it  was  for  my  grandfather 
to  go  onto  that  wonderful  land  in  Mich- 
igan some  90  years  ago  and  where  crops 
immediately  could  be  produced  as  the 
trees  were  removed.  There  is  a need 
for  some  financing  of  these  settlers. 
They  must  have  a source  of  credit  at  a 
rate  of  interest  that  they  can  pay. 

One  project  Doctor  Mead  says  can  not 
succeed  seems  to  me  could  succeed  if  two 
things  would  happen — if  the  people  on 
that  project  would  determine  that  they 
.will  succeed  and  if  they  would  adopt  a 
system  of  production  that  would  avail 
them  of  its  opportunities.  They  would 
need  to  get  into  dairying;  they  need 
capital  for  cows,  and  they  can  not  afford 
the  high  rates  of  interest  on  loans  they 
have  to  pay.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  very  distinguished  gentlemen  on 
the  Hill  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  as  well  let  the  tail  go  with  the  hide 
and  undertake  the  financing  of  them, 
giving  to  every  farm  a certain  amount  of 
credit.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  very 
thing  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  The 
reclamation  fund  has  enough  responsi- 
bility upon  it  now.  It  also  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  trying  to  spread  over  the 
great  open  spaces  of  the  West  a small 
fund  so  that  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  thin 
and  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  more  bur- 
dens upon  it.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  finance  the  settlers, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  insist 
that  people  on  his  projects  shall  have  just 
the  same  amount  of  credit  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  for  his 
constituents  and  vice  versa,  and  condi- 
tions may  be  entirely  different.  We  are 
a long  way  off  and  the  good  conservative 
sense  of  a wise  administration  would  be 
very  difficult. 

We  propose  that  the  States  or  localities 
shall  assume  this  responsibility.  There 
has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  on  that 
in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  a matter  that 
is  worthy  of  discussion  and  consideration. 
What  is  just  the  best  course  to  pursue  is 
a matter  for  consideration  and  negotia- 
tion. On  some  projects,  notably  on  the 
Kittitas  in  the  State  of  Washington — 
and  among  all  the  proposed  new  projects 
there  is  none  that  seem  to  give  more 
promise  of  success  than  that — one  of  the 
most  promising  signs  is  the  attitude  of 
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the  people  in  business  in  that  vicinity; 
the  community  spirit  is  very  gratifying. 
Even  under  those  promising  conditions 
those  men  have  so  far  recognized  the 
desirability  of  assuring  the  success  of 
their  project  by  making  a certainty  of 
proper  credit  for  the  settlers  who  must 
build  it  that  they  have  organized  a cor- 
poration to  do  that  very  thing. 

There  are  things  to  be  said  as  to  the 
advantage  of  a private  corporation  han- 
dling this  matter  of  credit  instead  of  the 
State,  the  elimination  entirely  of  politics, 
passing  on  each  loan  with  the  conserv- 
atism of  men  of  business  experience  in 
that  section.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  some  things  we  would  like  to  accom- 
plish that  make  it  desirable  to  involve  the 
State. 

We  believe  it  is  desirable  for  the  success 
of  the  project  and  for  the  salvation  of 
reclamation  as  a national  policy  that  the 
States  should  be  brought  into  the  game 
and  that  they  should  feel  the  respon- 
sibility so  that  when  a request  is  made  to 
Congress  for  the  expenditure  of  several 
million  dollars  it  should  not  be  entirely 
a matter  of  scramble  to  have  some  money 
spent  in  the  State  that  comes  from  the 


Federal  Government,  but  there  should  be 
some  sobering  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
State  by  a realization  that  it  would  be 
responsible  as  well,  so  that  it  would  be 
•in  good  faith.  That  is  one  thing  that  I 
hope  general  legislation  will  be  worked  out 
to  reach  that  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
interim  some  experiments  may  be  helpful 
in  connection  with  the  pending  projects. 

I fear  I have  run  over  the  time  Doctor 
Mead  wanted  me  to  take.  It  won’t  be 
the  first  time  I have  done  more  talking 
than  Doctor  Mead  wanted  me  to. 

I feel  it  is  most  auspicious,  however, 
that  in  this  day  an  earnest  effort  is  being 
made  in  official  position  to  rehabilitate 
reclamation  as  a national  policy,  to  once 
more  secure  for  it  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a conviction  that  it  is  a 
wuse  policy,  and  to  thus  bring  about  the 
day  when  it  can  be  spoken  of  with  pride. 
It  will  only  come  when  you  can  come  in 
with  vour  balance  sheet  and  show  the 
figures  where  it  has  succeeded  as  a 
business  policy. 

I think  I am  not  giving  any  secrets, 
not  even  embarrassing  the  very  able 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  I say  that  in 
my  travels  this  summer  and  discussions 


I have  had  here  I have  found  that  his 
policies  have  not  met  with  entire  unan- 
imous support  and  approval,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  West  that  has  the  arid  and  semiarid 
lands  will  look  back  with  thankfulness  to 
the  administration  of  Hubert  Work  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sound  and  sane  ad- 
ministration of  a business  policy  on  a 
business  basis  and  the  succeeding  of 
reclamation.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

It  is  a pleasure  to  us  in  our  committee 
work  to  have  some  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  Doctor 
Mead,  in  both  of  whom  we  have  such 
great  confidence  and  so  admire  that 
attitude  in  official  positions  that  casts 
aside  politics,  considers  merit,  and  uses 
business  methods. 

I hope  this  conference  is  the  mark  of 
a spread  of  desire  on  the  part  of  business 
interests,  the  railroad  interests  that 
traverse  the  sections  affected,  the  com- 
mercial interests  that  will  supply  the 
new  sections  that  are  being  built  up, 
the  States  themselves,  to  offer  real 
cooperation  that  will  mean  success  where 
there  has  been  failure  before. 

I thank  you.  [Prolonged  applause.] 


RECLAMA  TION  A NA  TIONAL  PROBLEM 

By  Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick,  U.  S.  Senator.  Wyoming 


Mr.  CHAIRMAN,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have 
enjoyed  and  been  instructed  by  every 
address  we  have  heard  this  morning.  I 
think  we  are  unusually  fortunate  in 
having  the  facts  told  as  they  have  been 
told. 

I agree  in  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Congress- 
man Cramton,  as  I believe  you  will,  that 
this  is  not  a time  for  avoiding  the  facts, 
but  it  is  a time  for  looking  the  facts 
squarely  in  the  face  and  meeting  the  issue 
on  that  ground.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
hope  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  return  to  the  time  described  by 
Congressman  Cramton,  when  not  only 
the  people  of  the  West  but  the  people  of 
the  entire  Nation  will  take  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  the  work  of  reclamation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is,  however,  a 
side  to  this  situation  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  I am  unable  to  agree 
even  in  part  with  any  plan  which  would 
partially  or  totally  suspend  or  even  delay 
development  of  our  reclamation  projects. 
Such  action  would  prove  not  only  un- 
economical but  unwise  in  the  extreme. 
It  would  prove  uneconomical  because  of 
the  disrupting  and  demoralizing  influence 
upon  organizations  already  in  the  field 


that  have  been  provided  as  a result  of 
long  effort  and  not  a little  financial  cost. 
The  greatest  economies  obtained  in  con- 
struction and  development  have  resulted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a force  of 
competent,  trained,  and  disciplined  em- 
ployees. In  order  to  maintain  such  a 
force,  reclamation  must  be  essentially  a 
continuing  operation.  Figures  showing 
the  actual  cost  of  constructing  a reclama- 
tion project  will  indicate  the  economy  of 
proceeding  from  first  beginning  to  full 
completion  without  regard  to  any  in- 
cidental cost  or  influence.  It  would 
prove  unwise  to  suspend  or  delay  de- 
velopment because  of  any  supposed 
surplus  of  farm  products.  The  Nation’s 
experience  has  shown  over  and  over  again 
in  connection  with  farm  products  that 
the  surplus  of  to-day  becomes  the  short- 
age of  to-morrow. 

With  his  usual  accuracy  of  speech,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a few  weeks 
ago,  addressing  a meeting  of  citizens 
residing  upon  the  Powell,  Wyo.,  project 
made  the  statement  that  it  takes  25 
years  to  develop  an  irrigation  project. 
No  prophetic  vision  is  required  to  foresee 
the  vastly  multiplying  numbers  of  our 
citizens  that  are  to  be  engaged  in  the 
industries  supplying  the  needs  of  our 
own  country  and  the  markets  of  the  world 


as  well.  As  this  number  increases  there 
will  be  a corresponding  increased  demand 
for  farm  products. 

We  may  wxll  find  timely  warning  in  the 
words  of  President  Coolidge  in  a speech 
made  in  Chicago  recently,  “The  surplus 
lands  of  the  country  are  exhausted;  the 
industrial  population  is  outstripping  the 
farm  population.  These  must  come  to' 
the  farmers  for  their  .food  and  raw 
materials.  While  we  can  produce  more, 
the  markets  for  food  are  increasing  much 
faster  th'an  present  farm  productivity. 
The  future  of  agriculture  looks  to  be 
exceedingly  secure.” 

Reclamation  is  a national  problem  in 
its  strictest  sense,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  but  we  may  well  consider  its  direct 
meaning  and  effect  upon  our  arid  States. 
The  plan  of  development  draws  from 
the  States  directly  benefiting  the  funds 
with  which  to  develop;  it  transforms 
an  exhaustible  natural  resource  into  an 
inexhaustible  resource;  it  brings  to  these 
States  the  needed  food  stuffs  without  the 
necessity  of  transportation  cost;  and 
through  its  influence  in  producing  a 
balanced  industrial  situation  it  aids  in 
the  material  growth  of  our  Western 
commonwealths. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  mistakes  in 
the  selection  of  the  projects  in  our  section. 
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As  an  illustration  of  this  point  I would 
call  your  attention  to  the  conditions 
which  apply  and  show  the  urgent  need 
of  development  by  reference  to  two  pro- 
jects in  my  State.  One  of  these,  located 
in  the  center  of  the  State,  is  not  and 
could  not  be  called  a new  jjroject;  it  is 
a subdivision  of  a project  begun  many 
years  ago.  It  surrounds  the  city  of 
Casper,  the  largest  industrial  center  of 
the  State,  a town  of  30,000  people,  in 
which  the  consumption  of  food  products 
must  be  met  entirely  by  commodities 
which  are  shipped  in.  In  this  particular 
section  there  is  wonderful  land,  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  the  conditions  are 
almost  ideal  for  intensive  farming.  The 
products  from  a reclamation  project 
here  would  be  consumed  right  where  they 
are  produced. 

It  just  happens  that  from  the  county 
in  which  this  land  is  located  there  has 
been  delivered  to  the  reclamation  fund 
within  the  last  few  years  millions  of 
dollars. 

We  have  another  project  of  wonderful 
land  that  is  at  the  present  time  easily 
irrigated  at  a moderate  cost.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  small  project  would  save 
the  abandonment  of  a 40-mile  line  of  rail- 
way which  is  urgently  needed  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  a very  rugged 
type  of  2,000  citizens  in  the  Upper  Platte 
Valley. 

Those  are  the  things  which  influence 
the  man  from  home  to  do  what  he  can  to 
secure  the  selection  and  development  of 
these  projects. 

While  reclamation  is  facing  many  and 
serious  problems,  from  the  best  study  of 
the  situation  which  I have  made  I am  unable 
to  believe  it  is  facing  a crisis. 

In  the  first  place,  I do  not  share  in  the 
present  apparent  attitude  of  pessimism  in 
reference  to  the  record  of  reclamation,  and 
in  passing  upoir  its  history  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  this  country  at  least 
the  legislation  was  largely  experimental. 
It  constituted  a new  departure  in  Govern- 
ment activity,  and  with  every  progressive 
step  it  was  necessary  to  provide  both 
organization  and  equipment,  It  was  a 
great  national  movement  without  any  con- 
siderable background  of  experience.  When 
compared  with  any  previous  experiment 
in  Government,  one  is  compelled  to  won- 
der, not  at  our  failure  to  obtain  greater 
results,  but  I submit  it  is  a matter  for 
congratulation  that  we  have  done  so 
well . 

Both  the  settlers  on  the  project  and 
those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  reclamation  law  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  believe  that  the  depression  in 
value  of  agricultural  products  and  that 
consequent  failure  to  meet  obligations  to 
the  Government  has  all  involved  a situa- 
tion peculiar  to  reclamation. 


No  real  understanding  of  conditions 
prevailing  to-day  on  reclamation  projects 
can  be  had  without  a comparison  with  the 
general  condition  on  the  farms  of  the 
Nation.  Such  a comparison  can  not  fail  • 
to  be  instructive,  and,  as  I believe,  will 
assuredly  reflect  favorably  upon  the  re- 
sults obtained  on  reclamation  projects. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  a com- 
parison between  the  number  of  farms 
abandoned  on  reclamation  projects  and 
the  number  abandoned  for  different 
causes  in  farming  communities  elsewhere 
in  the  West.  I refer  to  a table  giving  the 
acreage  under  irrigation  on  all  of  the 
projects  as  2,015,633;  the  number  of 
farms,  45,087;  the  number  of  farms 
abandoned,  291,  with  an  acreage  of 
14,101,  or  seven-tenths  of  1 per  cent. 

On  January  9,  1924,  there  was  released 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  a statement  showing  farm 
foreclosures  and  bankruptcies  since  1920. 
Of  the  different  paragraphs  contained  in 
this  statement  I shall  read  only  two  or 
three,  as  follows: 

The  2,400  farmers,  each  reporting  for  a 
specified  area,  made  returns  on  69,000 
owner  farmers.  It  was  shown  that  of 
these  owner  farmers  2,800  lost  their  farms 
through  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy,  3,000 
lost  their  farms  without  legal  process,  and 
10,400  farmers  held  on  through  the  leniency 
of  creditors. 

Another  paragraph: 

Of  26,000  tenant  farmers  in  the  areas 
covered,  1,900,  or  more  than  7 per  cent, 
lost  their  property  through  formal  pro- 
ceedings; 2,000  or  more  than  7 per  cent, 
went  under  without  legal  formality;  and 
5,500,  or  more  than  21  per  cent,  were 
spared  such  losses  only  through  the 
leniency  of  creditors. 

Still  another  paragraph: 

Applying  the  percentages  of  losses  ob- 
tained in  the  inquiry  to  the  1920  census 
figures  for  owners  and  tenants  in  the 
States  covered,  it  is  estimated  that  out  of 
a total  of  2,289,000  owner  and  tenant 
farmers  more  than  108,000  lost  their 
farms  or  other  property  through  fore- 
closure or  bankruptcy,  over  122,000  lost 
their  property  without  legal  proceedings, 
and  nearly  373,000  retained  their  prop- 
erty through  the  leniency  of  creditors. 

The  illustration  may  not  be  entirely 
correct,  but  it  does  indicate  strongly  the 
truth  of  a statement  already  made  that 
the  collapse  of  agriculture  has  been  gen- 
eral and  that  failure  is  not  any  more 
peculiar  to  reclamation  projects  than  to 
other  farming  sections  of  the  country. 

These  figures  are  not  submitted  as 
evidence  that  the  settlers  on  the  projects 
have  met  their  obligations  in  a satis- 
factory way,  but  they  do  suggest  that  as 
a result  of  the  collapse  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country  the  payments  of 
obligations  made  by  farmers  on  reclama- 
tion projects  compare  more  than  favor- 
ably with  those  in  other  farming  sections. 


I want  to  refer  here  to  a statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  which  he  said,  as  I recall,  that  on 
some  of  the  projects  it  has  taken  two  or 
three  sets  of  settlers  to  people  them. 
Why,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  State  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
has  used  up,  if  the  term  be  appropriately 
applied,  about  three  sets  of  settlers  in 
establishing  homes  over  those  States. 
That  is  the  record  of  the  West,  so  this 
situation  is  not  vastly  different  from  that 
to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

As  I believe,  the  records  show  that 
seven  of  the  existing  projects  are  paying 
in  full,  and  the  prospects  are  favorable 
for  seven  others  to  soon  be  in  the  gilt- 
edged  class,  furthermore,  that  the  out- 
look for  collections  on  nearly  all  of  the 
projects  is  improving. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  im- 
provements in  collections  is  due  largely 
to  changes  recently  made  by  the  depart- 
ment under  which  investigations  are 
conducted  of  individual  cases  and  dis- 
crimination is  made  between  the  man 
who  can  pay  but  is  unwilling  to  do  so  and 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  pay  but  financi- 
ally unable  to  do  so.  Neither  economic 
need  nor  simple  justice  would  justify  the 
Government  in  imposing  arbitrary  con- 
ditions upon  the  man  who  has  kept  the 
faith  in  his  efforts  and  is  financially 
unable  to  meet  his  obligations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  can  meet  his 
obligations  to  the  Government  should  be 
required  to  do  so.  His  failure  to  pay 
under  such  circumstances  involves  not 
only  an  injustice  to  the  Government  itself, 
but  works  a corresponding  hardship  on 
the  great  plan  of  reclamation.  The  settler 
who  can  pay  and  is  not  required  to  do  so 
exercises  a discouraging  influence  upon 
the  one  who  does  pa}",  sometimes  at  a 
very  great  sacrifice. 

But  to-day  we  are  not  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  history  of  reclamation, 
its  failures  or  successes,  saving  and  except- 
ing as  the  record  may  serve  to  guide  us  in 
the  future.  We  may  well  follow  the  able 
counsel  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
when  he  says,  “Under  the  circumstances 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  face  the  facts, 
whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  and  in  the 
light  of  such  information  and  experience 
as  we  have,  plan  such  changes  as  are 
necessary  to  make  reclamation  a success.” 

It  is  my  conviction  that  such  changes 
as  are  required  to  enable  us  to  avoid  in 
the  future  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are 
largely  corrective,  and  I also  believe  the 
authority  for  such  changes  was  included 
in  a bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
committees  of  both  Houses.  In  sub- 
stance this  legislation  provided  for  dis- 
cretionary action  in  the  selection  of  set- 
tlers, for  the  employment  of  project  mana- 
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gers,  and  for  the  extension  of  reasonable 
credits  to  the  settlers  on  the  projects. 

It  may  be  said  that  under  the  original 
plan  no  step  taken  in  the  process  of  recla- 
mation more  clearly  indicated  the  experi- 
mental character  of  the  work  than  was 
shown  in  the  selection  of  settlers.  Ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  equal  opportunity 
and  fair  play,  every  application  was  placed 
upon  exactly  the  same  footing,  and  if  the 
20  years  experience  in  reclamation  has 
demonstrated  any  fact  it  is  that  such  a 
process  of  selection  proved  unfair  not  only 
to  the  man  who  failed  because  of  inex- 
perience and  lack  of  capital,  but  also 
worked  a real  hardship  on  the  settler  who 
remained  and  because,  better  equipped 
by  experience  and  financial  strength,  was 
successful. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  desert  the 
selection  of  settlers  should  be  not  at  all 
unlike  the  principle  employed  in  selecting 
the  soldiers  for  service  in  a military 
contest.  It  is  not  only  important,  it  is 
vital,  that  ever\’-  man  so  selected  should 
enlist  with  the  highest  qualifications  for 
success. 

The  bill  as  drawn  I believe  will  give 
authority  and  make  it  possible  to  dis- 
courage such  settlers  as  are  foredoomed 
to  failure  and  encourage  those  better 
equipped  as  farmers. 

The  years  have  taught  us  the  real 
economic  necessity  of  community  effort 
on  these  projects.  Experience  has  shown 
the  great  saving  in  both  time  and  money 
through  cooperation.  This  change  of 
method  has  recently  been  adopted  almost 
universally  in  other  farming  sections  of 
the  country  by  State  and  county  in  the 
employment  of  a county  agent.  This 
plan  was  not  initiated  without  doubt 
and  misgivings  on  the  part  of  farmers  as 
to  the  results  to  be  obtained  through 
such  an  agent,  but  to-day  we  all  know 
the  high  character  of  service  which  the 
county  agent  renders,  acting  in  the 
strictest  sense  as  a guide,  counsellor, 
and  friend  to  farmers  throughout  the 
entire  county  and  generally  proving 
helpful  to  all. 

So,  too,  there  is  need  of  some  directing 
force  on  the  reclamation  projects  to 
advise  and  even  direct  farmers  both 
individually  and  collectively  in  preparing 
the  ground,  planting,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  farm  products. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  effect 
of  this  community  interest  in  promoting 
satisfactory  social  conditions  as  well. 

The  bill  referred  to  includes  provisions 
that  will  authorize  the  employment  of 
such  a project  manager. 

My  recollection  is  that  I did  not  touch 
upon  another  important  phase  of  this 
question.  A change  is  necessary  in 
future  operations,  and  I mention  it  here 
for  that  reason.  One  of  the  things  we 


which  we  have  learned  from  experience 
is  that  it  is  a mistake  for  the  Government 
to  construct  these  main  canals  and  these 
dams  and  leave  to  the  individual  settler 
the  detail  of  preparing  the  land  for  irri- 
gation. It  would  be  just  as  sensible, 
from  my  viewpoint,  in  most  cases  to 
leave  part  of  the  canal  unconstructed 
and  leave  the  responsibility  of  finishing 
and  building  the  canal  to  the  individual 
settler  who  is  without  equipment  and 
experience  and  without  any  knowledge 
as  to  how  it  is  done. 

Stating  it  as  briefly  as  I can  so  you 
may  get  my  idea,  I believe  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  level  the  land. 
A great  many  of  our  lands  out  West 
along  these  projects  are  in  almost  ideal 
condition  to  begin  with.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  level  before  irrigation,  I 
insist  that  a man  has  a better  chance 
to  succeed  on  land  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  him  and  which  costs  $150  an 
acre  than  he  has  on  land  which  he  must 
prepare  himself,  even  though  it  costs  but 
$100  an  acre. 

The  third  provision  of  the  bill  includes 
authority  for  the  extension  of  legitimate 
credits  to  settlers  for  the  purchase  of 
livestock  and  other  equipment  necessary 
to  farm  life,  such  credits  to  be  propor- 
tionate and  limited  to  the  investments 
already  made  by  the  settler  in  either 
capital  or  labor,  or  both. 

It  so  happens  that  almost  every  rec- 
lamation project  in  the  arid  West  is 
now  or  was  originally  located  at  places 
more  or  less  remote  from  banking  facili- 
ties or  adequate  sources  of  credit.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  seems  only  reason- 
able to  me  that  the  Government,  which 
is  already  the  preferred  creditor,  should 
follow  the  plan’  employed  almost  uni- 
versally by  bankers  who  are  financing 
borrowers  in  every  kind  of  endeavor,  in 
effect  to  extend  such  additional  credit 
as  will,  through  increased  efficiency  in 
production,  lend  more  of  efficiency  and 
stability  to  the  loan,  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  payment  of  the  same.  Failure  to 
meet  such  an  emergency  would  be  as 
unwise  on  the  part  of  the  lender  as  to 
furnish  a settler  the  means  W'tth  which 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  cultivation  and 
withhold  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  seed  for  planting. 

If  we  could  secure  such  changes  in  the 
law  as  are  included  herein,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  of  reclama- 
tion would  be  greatly  improved. 

There  have  recently  been  discussions  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  of  a plan  under 
which  the  individual  States  would  assume 
a larger  share  of  the  work  of  reclamation. 
As  suggested,  the  plan  would  require  the 
States  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
settlement  or  operation  of  the  projects  when 
completed  bj’  the  Government  and  to  be- 


come financially  responsible  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  cost  of  such  projects  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

From  my  viewpoint  there  is  nothing  in 
the  past  record  of  this  scheme  of  develop- 
ment which  makes  necessary  any  such 
radical  change  in  its  program,  and  there 
are,  as  I view  it,  many  reasons  why  such 
change  would  prove  unwise  and  even  dis- 
astrous to  the  whole  program  of  recla- 
lamation. 

Manifestly  the  States  should  participate 
in  every  possible  way  in  securing  settlers 
for  the  project  and  in  lending  every  possi- 
ble influence  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 

• 

Ject.  Every  possible  aid  should  be  fur- 
nished through  immigration  bureaus  and 
other  incidental  agencies.  It  should  be 
accepted  by  the  people  of  the  State  as  a 
part  of  their  responsibility  to  give  moral 
and  incidental  financial  aid  in  settling  and 
developing  Federal  reclamation  projects 
within  the  borders  of  the  State.  Such 
contribution  constitutes  an  essential  part 
of  the  State’s  obligation,  and  the  State 
which  fails  to  meet  that  obligation  averts 
a distinct  responsibility  and  does  so  at  its 
own  cost.  However,  I do  not  believe  it  is 
either  wise  or  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
original  plan  of  reclamation  by  making 
unnecessary  demands  upon  the  States. 

In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  our 
Western  States  in  which  these  reclamation 
projects  are  located  are  already  carrying 
their  full  quota  of  bonded  indebtedness 
and  of  tax  burdens.  Some  of  them  would 
no  doubt  be  denied  the  right  to  participate 
under  constitutional  prohibitions. 

Let  us  assume  conditions  such  as  I have 
suggested  prevented  my  own  State  from 
assuming  such  an  obligation.  The  records 
will  show  that  she  has  contributed  $26,- 
000,000  to  the  reclamation  fund,  with  a 
return  in  development  cost  of  $16,000,000, 
which  includes  more  than  one  piece  of 
construction  made  in  dams  located  within 
the  borders  of  our  State  but  for  the  benefit 
of  projects  in  sister  States.  Under  such 
circumstances  would  you  deny  her  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this 
development  if  she  were  unable  to  assume 
the  obligation  suggested? 

From  the  standpoint  of  administration 
such  a change  would  prove  extremely  im- 
practicable. In  nearly  every  State  elec- 
tion there  are  strong  possibilities  of  com- 
plete changes  in  State  officials,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a continuing  force  would  bring  to 
the  administration  of  such  a department 
untried  and  inexperienced  administrators, 
while  in  the  Federal  Government  there  is 
a continuing  force  of  experienced,  well- 
trained,  and  highly  efficient  directors.  No 
one  can  conceive  of  such  a force  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  unstable  and  ever  changing 
officials  of  State  administrations. 

Participation  in  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  State  would  mean  dual  authority,  a 
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mistake  entirely  unnecessary  for  us  to 
make. 

The  necessary  changes  in  both  legisla- 
tion and  administration  are  incidental 
and  not  fundamental.  The  friends  of 
reclamation  mav  well  find  in  the  outlook 
vastly  more  of  encouragement  than  dis- 
couragement. Such  mistakes  as  have 
been  made  can  and  will  be  corrected 
without  serious  loss.  We  may  well  find 
not  only  encouragement  but  inspiration 
from  the  fact  that  such  mistakes  are  of 
judgment  only. 

It  should  be  a matter  of  justifiable 
pride  to  every  friend  of  reclamation  that 
throughout  the  20  years  of  administra- 
tion the  record  of  expenditures  and  dis- 
bursements is  straight  and  clean,  without 
a single  charge  of  corruption  or  misap- 
propriation of  funds.  An  army  of  men 


in  khaki  uniform,  directed  by  the  genius 
of  American  engineers,  has  proceeded 
vith  fidelity  of  purpose  to  carry  out  the 
great  constructive  work  of  reclamation. 

The  record  will  show  an  investment  of 
$200,000,000  in  reclamation  and  a pros- 
pective loss  of  $26,000,000,  a proportion- 
ate loss  vastly  less  than  that  which 
almost  any  other  business  or  industry 
has  suffered  in  a like  period  of  time. 

The  reclamation  law  was  not  intended 
as  a profit-making  law,  yet  the  prospec- 
tive loss  is  something  more  than  10  per 
cent,  while  the  investment  in  itself  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  not  less 
than  a billion  dollars’  worth  of  values. 

In  this  connection  I desire  to  quote 
from  the  clear,  strong,  forceful  statement 
written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  published  in  recent  periodicals; 


The  benefits  which  come  from  irrigation 
are  mainly  of  a public  character.  Irriga- 
tion is  therefore  important  in  a national 
conservation  policy.  It  develops  a po- 
tential resource,  increases  taxable  wealth, 
creates  an  agriculture  to  supplement  the 
best  use  of  grazing  lands,  builds  up  local 
centers  of  business  and  industry,  and  in- 
creases the  traffic  of  transcontinental 
railways. 

All  this  suggests  the  high  national  pur- 
pose of  reclamation,  and  we  may  well  pro- 
ceed with  confident  assurance  in  carrying 
on  the  most  constructive  campaign  of  con- 
servation ever  initiated  throughout  all  the 
centuries  of  civilization.  We  may  well 
continue,  therefore,  in  the  subjugation  of 
our  desert  places,  of  wdiich  the  poet  has 
so  aptly  spoken,  “God  must  have  made 
thee  in  his  anger  and  forgot.”  [Prolonged 
applause.] 


AIDED  AND  DIRECTED  SETTLEMENT 

By  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


This  conference  is  a recognition  of  the 
importance  of  land  settlement  in 
reclamation.  Future  progress  will  de- 
pend on  the  solution  of  its  problems. 
One  of  its  difficulties  is  the  refusal  of 
many  to  recognize  that  it  is  a problem. 
Another  is  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what 
agencies  should  have  charge  or  what 
should  be  done.  Heretofore  the  settle- 
ment of  Federal  reclamation  projects  has 
been  left  to  private  real-estate  salesmen 
and  the  lure  of  free  land.  Now  we 
realize  that  classifying  raw  land  into 
farms  requires  capital,  that  settlers 
should  be  skilled  workers,  and  the  ques- 
tion we  have  to  answer  is  how  the  money 
and  settlers  are  to  be  secured. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  settlement  and  reclamation  if  we 
briefly  review  the  present  procedure 
under  Federal  reclamation.  It  falls  nat- 
urally into  three  stages: 

First,  the  building  of  canals  and  reser- 
voirs to  provide  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  a particular  area. 

Second,  subdividing  and  changing  the 
desert  into  farms. 

Third,  selecting  settlers  and  working 
out  an  agricultural  program. 

Government  reclamation  has  brought 
to  the  first  stage  of  this  development  a 
high  order  of  engineering  experience  and 
ability.  It  has  provided  adequate  capital 
to  meet  construction  costs  and  made 
possible  great  economies  in  construction 
by  means  of  mechanical  equipment. 

The  problems  of  the  second  stage  are 
as  yet  unsolved.  No  provision  is  made 
for  capital,  for  purchase  of  machinery, 
for  expert  direction  in  the  costly  and 


difficult  work  of  clearing  and  leveling 
land  so  that  water  will  flow  evenly  over 
it,  or  for  aid  and  advice  in  building  homes 
and  farm  buildings. 

The  third  stage  needs  attention.  Fed- 
eral reclamation  began  in  the  pioneer 
period  of  our  nation’s  history.  The  early 
settlers  w'ere  individualists  who  worked 
alone.  Restraints  of  cooperation  irked 
them.  We  now  know  that  this  is  waste- 
ful of  effort  and  money.  A group  of 
settlers  can  do  far  more  working  together 
than  thev  can  where  each  works  for  him- 
self.  We  are  dimly  beginning  to  realize 
how  much  the  morale  of  settlers,  under- 
taking tasks  that  are  strange  and  new, 
can  be  strengthened  by  cooperation. 

I propose  to  tell  the  story  of  Federal 
reclamation  by  pictures.  We  will  begin 
with  a film  that  shows  the  desert,  the 
canals,  and  reservoirs,  and  how  they  are 
being  built.  We  will  show  how  land  is 
prepared  for  irrigation,  these  pictures  be- 
ing taken  where  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Lane  had  authority  to  make  the  land 
ready  for  cultivation.  The  ordinary 
procedure  of  the  settler  working  wdth  a 
team  of  cayuses  and  a slusher  is  very 
different. 

The  pictures  of  crops  grown  show  their 
wide  range,  and  suggest  the  need  for  crop 
programs  and  for  teamwork  in  marketing. 
Only  in  this  W'ay  can  the  small  farmer  do 
business  on  equal  terms  with  the  large 
farmer. 

The  leveling  outfit  shown  cost  between 
$45,000  and  $50,000.  It  did  work  that 
settlers  had  failed  to  accomplish  and  did 
it  quickly  and  cheaply.  A proper  equip- 
ment wdll  work  similar  economies  on 


ever}’’  project,  but  there  must  be  some 
means  of  providing  the  capital  for  this 
or  of  organizing  settlers  so  that  they  can 
hire  a contractor.  Any  plan  that  brings 
in  organization,  expert  knowledge,  and 
adequate  machinery  will  promote  the 
success  of  reclamation. 

There  can  be  no  reclamation  without 
cultivators;  the  character  of  the  cultivator, 
his  contentment,  and  his  success  finally 
determine  the  success  of  reclamation. 

Thus  far  in  this  country  our  money  and 
attention  has  been  centered  on  building 
canals  and  reservoirs.  We  have  left  the 
development  of  farms  to  care  for  itself. 
That  is  a costly,  wasteful  policy. 

Take  as  an  illustration,  the  Ow^yhee 
project,  for  which  an  appropriation  has 
been  made  but  on  which  construction  has 
not  yet  begun.  The  reservoir  and  canals 
will  cost  $17,000,000. 

Return  from  that  investment  w'^ill  de- 
pend on  settlement  and  development  of 
farms.  If  the  money  is  worth  5 per  cent, 
the  yearly  interest  on  the  investment 
w'ould  be  $850,000.  To  operate  and  main- 
tain the  canals  will  cost  $150,000  a year. 
Every  year  that  settlement  is  postponed 
means  a loss  of  a million  dollars.  To  im- 
prove and  equip  farms  in  a meager  fashion 
wall  cost  $9,000,000. 

If  w’e  provide  the  proper  machinery  and 
the  proper  direction,  we  can  save  in  cost 
and  time.  If  we  leave  settlement  to  real- 
estate  agents  and  give  no  help,  it  will  be 
10  years  before  the  project  pays  expenses. 
It  will  be  a saving  of  money  to  appro- 
priate $5,000,000  for  advances  to  settlers 
in  farm  development.  If  w’e  do  not,  we 
will  lose  more  on  delayed  development. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  our  results 
should  not  be  better  than  those  of  any 
foreign  country  except  India.  There  is 
no  reason  why  our  projects  should  not  be 
solvent.  To  make  them  so  we  must 
recognize  that  it  is  the  farmer  who  pays 
the  bill,  that  irrigation  requires  intense 
culture,  that  the  farmer  must  work  with 
good  tools,  and  he  must  have  good  stock. 
It  is  no  place  for  inexperience  or  poor 
farming.  The  pictures  of  Australian  de- 
velopment show  how  the  risks  and  hard- 
ships of  settlement  are  lessened.  Austra- 
lia begins  with  the  settler  and  the  farm. 
In  the  new  development  now  being 
financed  Great  Britain  and  Australia  are 


each  furnishing  $170,000,000,  or  $340,000- 
000  to  be  spent  wholly  in  settlement  and 
farm  development.  This  money  will 
place  34,000  families  on  farms.  Settlers 
must  have  had  one  year’s  experience  in 
the  country  where  the  farm  is  located  and 
noteless  than  $1,500  capital.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  advance  up  to  $10,000  for 
each  farm,  and  will  give  settlers  from  20 
to  3634  years  to  pay  it  back,  with  interest 
varying  from  4 to  6 per  cent. 

In  1870  Germany  had  only  10  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  people.  By  1910 
this  had  increased  to  48  cities.  In  1870 
half  of  the  people  lived  on  farms.  In 
1914  only  one-seventh  lived  on  farms. 


So  many  people  had  gone  into  the  cities 
to  work  in  factories  that  the  farm  laborers 
had  to  be  brought  from  Russia  to  harvest 
the  crops.  To  check  this  exodus,  the 
German  colonization  association  was  cre- 
ated to  buy  great  estates  and  help  tenant 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  become  owmers . 
The  colonization  association  took  two 
years  to  subdivide  and  put  on  each  farm 
the  necessary  improvements.  Then  they 
were  sold  on  52  years’  time  at  4 per  cent 
interest.  The  change  it  made  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  settler  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
tures. [Prolonged  applause.] 


SOME  CONSTRUCTIVE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RECLAMATION 

By  Hon.  E.  C.  Finney,  Firsl  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


SO  many  better  qualified  speakers  have 
already  dealt  with  this  subject,  or 
will  deal  with  it  before  the  conference  is 
ended,  that  I will  only  take  enough  time 
to  go  on  record  as  being  in  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  and  the  aims  of  this  meeting. 

I am  assuming  that  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting  is  constructive;  that  you  are 
here  to  go  forward  with  the  building  not 
only  of  farms,  but  of  men  and  communi- 
ties. 

The  fact  that  you  are  here  applying  your 
minds  to  the  task  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  a movement  which  must  and 
will  promote  the  common  good.  This 
meeting  is  a milestone  of  practical 
progress. 

The  land  settlement  or  disposals  of  the 
Government  began,  so  far  as  the  General 
Land  Office  is  concerned,  when  it  was 
organized  as  a bureau  of  the  Treasury  in 
1812.  It  continued  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment after  that  department  was  or- 
ganized in  1849. 

The  homestead,  the  desert,  and  the 
mining  laws,  which  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  far  West,  have  all  been  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Out 
of  this  have  grown  other  activities  of  the 
department,  such  as  geology,  topography, 
investigation  of  water  resources,  engineer- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau,  and  the  collection  of  funds  from 
the  leasing  and  disposing  of  public  lands, 
which  created  the  reclamation  fund,  and 
makes  a continuance  of  reclamation  and 
settlement  possible.  This  department  is 
particularly  well  equipped  for  the  work  in 
which  you  are  interested,  and  stands  ready 
to  do  its  full  share  in  carrying  out,  either 
directly  or  through  cooperation,  any  work 
that  Congress  may  authorize. 


Those  who  are  charged  with  the  con-  ' 
duct  of  Government  and  the  formula- 
tion of  policies  should  be  farsighted,  not 
nearsighted.  They  should  think  and 
act  for  not  only  the  present,  and  for  the 
next  decade,  but  for  the  following 
generations. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  to-day  we 
have  too  many  farms  and  farmers. 
Whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  I am  very 
sure  we  have  not  enough  for  the  needs 
of  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

Increase  in  population,  decrease  in 
production,  because  of  exhaustion  of 
soils  and  many  other  factors,,  will  cause 
a demand,  yes,  a necessity,  for  more 
farms  and  their  products.  A productive 
farm,  whether  it  be  made  by  irrigation, 
by  drainage,  or  by  clearing,  is  not  cre- 
ated, developed,  and  matured  in  a day. 
It  is  often  a slow  and  difficult  un- 
dertaking. Therefore,  in  this  matter 
we  should  begin  now  to  build  for  the 
future. 

Constructive  and  creative  work  is 
always  satisfying,  and  to  those  who  love 
the  land,  its  settlement  and  develop- 
ment— making  things  grow — is  fascinat- 
ing. Those  of  us  who  as  bare-footed 
children  got  close  to  mother  earth  in  the 
freshly  plowed  furrow’s,  w^ho  saw  the 
plants  spring  up,  and  who  participated 
in  the  harvests  have  the  desire  to  return 
to  our  first  love  or,  if  that  be  not  pos- 
sible, to  be  numbered  among  those  who 
build  for  others. 

Many,  perhaps  most  of  us  here,  are  de- 
scendants of  pioneers.  We  have  heard 
how  w’ithout  cash  capital  or  other  outside 
help  they  w’ent  W’ith  gun,  ax,  and  plow 
into  the  woods  or  upon  the  prairie  and 
with  this  meager  equipment,  plus  cour- 
age, industry,  and  patience,  carved  out 
homes  for  themselves,  reared  and  edu- 


cated families,  and  ended  life  prosper- 
ously under  their  own  vines  and  fig  trees; 
but  they  usually  started  in  a country  and 
at  a time  when  game  and  wild  fruits  were 
abundant.  Wood  was  to  be  had  for  the 
cutting.  Such  taxes  as  w’e  must  pay  to- 
day were  unheard  of.  Hard,  but  not  im- 
possible, obstacles  had  to  be  overcome. 
Nevertheless  in  those  times  under  the 
surrounding  conditions  a man  could  w’ork 
out  his  own  salvation;  but  now  in  the  arid 
West  and  in  the  unclaimed  areas  the 
things  which  made  existence  possible  and 
success  probable  w’ithout  capital  are  ab- 
sent. The  settler  must  have  capital  to 
clear  the  land  for  the  plow,  to  level  it  for 
irrigation,  and  to  feed  his  family  and  his 
livestock  during  the  nonproductive  period 
before  his  land  is  subdued  and  pro- 
ducing. 

Present-day  necessities  call  for  cash. 
The  settler  must  have  it  or  waste  his 
years  only  to  fail.  Moreover,  during 
those  early  years  of  toil  and  hardship  the 
settler  and  his  family  should  have  in  the 
community  some  of  those  social  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  that  make  life 
pleasant  and  interesting.  All  of  these 
things  call  for  planned  development — for 
they  will  not  just  grow  of  and  by  them- 
selves or  come  out  of  individual  effort 
alone. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  draw’  the  line  be- 
tween paternalism,  w’hich  will  spoil  set- 
tlers, and  the  help  that  will  encourage 
their  individual  endeavor  and  ultimately 
put  them  on  their  feet  as  successful  farm- 
ers, owing  no  man  anything,  confident  of 
their  own  ability  to  meet  the  future  w’ith 
the  help  of  their  ow’n  bit  of  land. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  offer  these 
suggestions  in  connection  w’ith  any  plan 
W’hich  may  be  adopted  to  give  settlement 
aid  to  the  prospective  farmer: 
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Provide  for  substantial  needs;  let  him 
look  forward  to  earned  luxuries. 

Don’t  give  him  money  without  interest. 

Let  him  understand  that  contracts  are 
made  to  be  kept  and  that  a promise  to 
pay  the  Government,  the  State,  or  the 
district  is  just  as  binding  as  a promise  to 
pay  the  local  banker. 

Educate  him  to  meet  his  debts  when 
due,  even  if  he  has  to  drive  his  old-model 
car  for  another  year. 

As  indicated  in  the  discussion  this 
morning,  we  must  have  the  families  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 


But  in  the  beginning,  and  as  a pre- 
requisite condition  to  success,  there  must 
be  some  wise  selection  of  settlers.  Unless 
a man  has  the  knowledge  and  ability,  or 
is  of  the  type  which  may  be  educated 
along  the  right  lines,  he  is  likely  to  fail, 
even  with  financial  assistance.  The  ex- 
periment of  having  selection  made  by 
local  committees  is  now  being  tried  on 
some  of  our  reclamation  projects.  What 
we  need  to  get  on  these  unclaimed  but 
potentially  valuable  areas  are  farmers  of 
the  type  of  the  old  Norsemen  described 
in  Longfellow’s  poem: 


“He  hated  the  narrow  town  and  all  its 
fashions. 

But  he  loved  the  freedom  of  his  farm — he 
loved  his  horses  and  his  herds. 

The  smell  of  the  earth  and  the  song  of  the 
birds.’’ 

[Prolonged  applause.] 

[At  the  conclusion  of  Mr,  Finney’s  remarks,  Doctor 
Mead  said:  “All  of  you  who  have  listened  to  that  can 
understand  how  reclamation  has  gained  by  having  the 
benefit  of  the  guidance  of  a man  so  level-headed,  so 
earnest,  so  industrious  as  Judge  Finney.  Only  those 
who  have  been  in  daily  contact  with  him  can  realize 
the  tremendous  service  he  has  rendered  in  the  years 
since  it  was  inaugurated.”] 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  UNDER  THE  RECLAMATION  POLICY 

By  Hon.  Addison  T,  Smith,  M.  C.,  Chairman  House  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 


[Doctor  Mead  introduced  Mr.  Smith  as  follows:  Our 
next  address  is  by  one  who  holds  the  important  and 
difficult  position  in  Congress  of  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  and  who 
has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  leading  legislators 
and  figures  on  this  question,  I have  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Addison  T.  Smith,  from 
the  second  district  in  Idaho.] 

^HE  progress  and  development  of  the 
country  now  embraced  within  the 
United  States  involves  a story  of  romance 
which  is  probably  not  equaled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 
From  time  immemorial  a certain  portion 
of  mankind  has  been  restless  and  adven- 
turous, and  the  trend  of  the  population 
to  the  westward  since  the  discovery  of 
the  North  American  continent  may  be 
divided  iAto  four  eras. 

For  three  centuries  after  the  first  visit 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  until  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  a con- 
stant, although  not  rapid,  movement  of 
the  people  from  Europe  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  North  America,  which  may  be 
called  the  first  era  of  the  colonization  of 
this  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
there  were  only  about  3,500,000  people 
living  in  what  is  now  the  United  States, 
and  they  were  congregated  along  the 
eastern  shores  and  in  the  valleys  where, 
because  of  lack  of  any  other  transporta- 
tion than  water,  they  naturally  made  their 
homes.  They  were  a staid  and  conserva- 
tive people,  following  closely  the  customs 
of  the  countries  from  which  thev  came, 
and  were  apparently  well  satisfied  with 
their  surroundings.  Not  until  the  trap- 
pers and  missionaries  who  had  ventured 
across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  brought 
back  stories  of  the  rich  valleys,  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  wonderful  timber  and  min- 
eral resources,  did  the  more  restless  and 
ambitious  migrate  into  that  vast  area 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  section  met  the  needs  of 


the  settlers  until  about  1860.  This 
period  may  be  termed  the  second  era  of 
colonization. 

The  third  era  began  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  disbanded  armies  of  the 
North  and  South,  taking  advantage  of 
the  homestead  law  which  had  been  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1862,  entered  the 
land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
plateau  States  upon  the  public  domain. 

The  fourth  era  of  colonization  com- 
menced the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  rugged  and  venturous 
pioneers  pushed  further  west  into  the 
Rocky  ' Mountain  section.  They  soon 
discovered  that  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
moisture  it  was  impossible  to  successfully 
till  the  soil,  and  while  they  were  disma3*ed 
they  were  not  baffled  nor  disheartened. 
They  began  to  dam  the  rivers  and  to 
build  reservoirs  in  the  canyons  to  con- 
serve the  water  to  be  placed  upon  the 
fertile  desert  lands,  which  effort  brought 
quick  reward  in  the  way  of  bounteous 
crops.  Many  small  irrigation  projects 
were  initiated  and  the  population  of  the 
arid  West  rapidly  increased.  The  Con- 
gress, which  has  always  been  on  the 
alert  to  aid  developing  the  various  re- 
sources on  the  public  domain,  looked 
with  favor  on  plans  which  had  been 
advocated  by  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  West,  and  approved 
by  President  Roosevelt,  to  secure  Federal 
aid  in  building  projects  which  were  too 
stupendous  and  expensive  for  private 
enterprise.  As  a result  the  Federal 
reclamation  act  was  placed  upon  our 
statute  books,  which  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a fund  from  the  annual  receipts 
of  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands,  oil  leases,  and 
permits  which  should  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  irrigation  projects  in  the 
public-land  States  in  the  arid  region. 
The  Government  entered  upon  this  new 
and  untried  policy  of  reclaiming  arid 


lands  which  gave  promise  of  great  success 
A splendid  organization  of.  skilled  en- 
gineers was  formed,  and  they  entered 
upon  their  work  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Like  all  new  ventures,  much  had  to  be 
learned  from  experience,  and  it  is  easj' 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  20  j’ears,  to  point 
out  the  mistakes  which  have  prevented 
the  reclamation  policy  from  being  the 
great  success  that  its  advocates  had  hoped 
for.  Although  the  fund  at  the  beginning 
was  comparatively  small,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who,  under  the  law,  then 
had  authority  to  determine  what  projects 
should  be  undertaken,  found  himself 
confronted  with  demands  from  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  every 
arid  State  to  start  at  least  one  project  in 
their  State.  The  Secretary  finally  yielded 
to  their  importunities  and  a score  or 
more  projects  were  started,  many  against 
the  advice  of  the  engineers,  which  made 
it  impossible,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  the  construction 
of  any  particular  project.  As  a result, 
instead  of  the  completion  of  any  proj- 
ects, the  largest  of  which  could  doubtless 
have  been  completed  within  two  or  three 
j^ears,  construction  work  has  been  con- 
tinued over  a period  on  most  projects 
of  at  least  10  years. 

Another  costly  mistake  which  was 
made,  and  which  has  interfered  greatly 
with  the  success  of  the  reclamation  policy, 
was  permitting  settlers  to  enter  lands  in 
advance  which  were  designated  for  recla- 
mation and  refusing  to  give  them  leave 
of  absence  until  the  project  was  built, 
except  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  land  by 
contest. 

Thousands  of  settlers  went  upon  these 
dry  lands,  established  their  homes,  and 
attempted  to  comply  with  the  homestead 
law,  although  there  was  no  water  availa- 
ble for  even  domestic  purposes,  in  some 
instances,  within  20  miles.  The  resulting 
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hardship  and  expense  suffered  by  the  set- 
tlers not  only  brought  financial  disaster 
to  them,  but  in  many  instances  the  set- 
tlers gave  up  their  claims,  broken  in 
health,  and  some  were  driven  insane  bj^ 
exposure  and  lack  of  proper  food  and 
water. 

Another  mistake  was  made  when  the 
department  imposed  upon  the  engineers 
the  responsibility  of  making  collections 
from  the  settlers.  This  function  should 
have  been  placed  upon  an  officer  whose 
sole  duty  it  should  have  been  to  look  after 
the  repayment  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  charges  to  the  rec- 
lamation fund  and  permit  the  engineers 
to  give  all  their  time  and  thought  to  con- 
struction work.  Because  of  this  weak- 
ness in  the  organization,  many  delin- 
quencies occurred  which  could  have  been 
avoided. 

Still  another  mistake  which  has  inter- 
fered so  much  with  the  success  of  the  rec- 
lamation policy  was  in  not  requiring  the 
settlers  to  organize  into  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, so  that  the  Government  might 
have  dealt  directly  with  the  districts 
through  their  duly  elected  officers  instead 
of  requiring  the  reclamation  service  to 
keep  an  individual  account  with  each  set- 
tler. If  this  policy  had  been  adopted, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  delay  and 
confusion  in  making  collections,  as  the 
more -prosperous  settlers  would  have 
aided  those  who  needed  financial  help  in 
order  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  dis- 
trict promptly. 

The  settlers,  as  well  as  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  have  been  greatly  handi- 
capped in  their  operations  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  the  increased 
cost  of  material  during  the  last  10  years, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  settlers  and  is  the  cause  of 
many  delinquent  accounts.  When  the 
projects  were  started,  the  estimated  cost 
was  based  on  the  then  prevailing  wages 
paid  to  engineers,  artisans,  and  for  labor, 
and  the  prevailing  prices  for  building  ma- 
terials. Constantly  increasing  cost  of 
labor  and  material  has  added  at  least  50 
per  cent  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
ject, so  that  the  settlers  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  paying  twice  as 
much  for  construction  charges  as  they 
had  anticipated. 

All  of  these  unfortunate  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  settlers  and,  in  1914^ 
the  period  within  which  payments  were 
to  be  completed  was  extended  from  10  to 
20  years.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
cession by  the  Congress,  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture,  the  high  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  the  necessity 
for  the  settlers  in  order  to  save  their  farms 
to  borrow  money  from  banks  and  loan 


companies  at  a high  rate  of  interest,  their 
financial  embarrassment  was  so  great  as 
to  impel  Congress  to  look  with  favor  upon 
further  relief  legislation  in  1922-1924. 

When  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Doctor  Work,  came  into  office, 
March  4,  1923,  he  found  the  spirit  of  the 
settlers  at  the  lowest  ebb.  He  at  once 
undertook  a survey  with  the  hope  of* 
securing  from  disinterested  parties  infor- 
mation regarding  the  actual  conditions 
on  the  various  reclamation  projects.  He 
appointed  five  distinguished  men  versed 
in  reclamation  matters  to  visit  the  pro- 
jects and  ascertain  the  financial  status  of 
each,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
problems  of  the  settlers,  and  make  a 
report  of  their  observations  and  investi- 
gations. After  nearly  one  year  of  study 
their  views  were  incorporated  in  a report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
he  laid  before  the  President,  who  trans- 
mitted it  to  Congress,  on  which  was  based 
the  act  of  December  5,  1924,  known  as  the 
“fact  finders’  law.” 

No  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
more  industrious  and  energetic  in  en- 
deavoring to  adjust  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  settlers  on  Government 
projects  than  the  present  Secretary,  who 
has  at  great  discomfort  personally  visited 
most  of  the  projects  once  and  some  of 
them  three  times  during  the  last  two 
years  to  secure  first-hand  information. 

The  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
Doctor  Mead,  has  probably  had  wider 
experience  in  reclamation  of  the  arid 
lands  and  the  colonization  of  settlers  than 
any  other  person  in  the  country,  and  we 
all  recognize  that  both  these  officers  have 
given  prolonged  study  to  the  vexed 
problems  confronting  the  settlers  and  the 
Reclamation  Service  and  are  earnestly 
striving  to  find  a solution.  Both  of  them 
have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  West  and  are  sympathetic  with  the 
efforts  of  the  settlers  to  develop  their 
farms  and  recognize  as  much  as  any  one 
can  the  absolute  necessity  of  developing 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  West  if 
the  arid  States  are  to  continue  to  progress. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  abroad  that 
the  reclamation  policy  is  a failure  when, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  more  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  creating  national  wealth, 
in  the  building  of  towns  and  cities,  and 
in  the  making  of  happy  homes  for  thou- 
sands of  people  than  any  other  under- 
taking which  has  had  governmental 
supervision. 

There  has  been  expended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  construction  of 
reclamation  projects  $145,000,000  from 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
leases  on  oil  lands,  permits,  etc.,  and 
$60,000,000  from  repayments  by  settlers 
of  construction  charges  on  the  various 


irrigation  projects,  water  rentals,  sale  of 
power,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  national 
wealtih  created  by  this  expenditure  and 
development  amounts  at  least  to  $600,- 
000,000.  Many  towns  and  cities  have 
been  built  on  the  irrigation  projects,  and 
over  40,000  families  have  found  homes 
on  the  lands  and  in  these  various  com- 
munities. A census  shows  that  on  these 
various  projects  there  are  nearly  1,000 
schools,  650  churches,  and  225  banks^ 
none  of  which  would  be  in  existence 
except  for  the  Government’s  aid  in 
reclamation.  The  value  of  the  crops  in 
one  year  on  some  projects  amounted  to 
more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  project. 
Statistics  disclose  that  the  value  of  the 
crops  on  all  Government  reclamation 
projects  during  the  current  year  will 
amount  to  over  $110,000,000.  While 
it  is  true  that  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,- 
000,000  of  the  amount  expended  may 
not  be  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund, 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  made, 
as  above  indicated,  justifies  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  reclamation  policy  and  shows 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  enacting  the 
reclamation  law.  The  great  possibilities 
in  the  future  in  view  of  past  accomplish- 
ments certainly  warrant  the  continua- 
tion of  this  policy. 

Many  of  those  living  east  of  the  public- 
land  States  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  reclamation  policy  benefits  only  tho 
people  on  the  land  or  those  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  reclamation  is  a national  and  not  a 
local  question,  for  there  has  been  created 
on  these  projects  a market  for  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  East,  which 
amount  annually  to  at  least  $500,000,000. 
In  one  year  the  value  of  commodities 
shipped  from  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
East  to  one  project  amounted  to  $34,- 
000,000,  while  this  project  shipped  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  countrv  in  one 
year  67,000  carloads  of  products  valued 
at  $40,000,000. 

The  amount  received  in  income  and 
other  taxes  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  residents  on  these  projects  will 
amount  annuallv  to  as  much  as  has  been 
expended  from  the  reclamation  fund,  so 
that  as  a business  proposition  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  a wonderful  financial 
investment,  and  in  addition  has  made  it 
possible  for  half  a million  people  to  secure 
homes  and  a livelihood  as  a result  of 
expenditures  under  the  reclamation  policy. 
This  wonderful  showing  certainly  war- 
rants the  Government  in  continuing 
appropriations  from  the  reclamation  fund 
to  complete  existing  projects  and  to 
undertake  new  projects  when  they  are 
proved  to  be  feasible  from  an  engineering 
and  economic  standpoint. 
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The  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
people  and  our  country  as  a result  of 
the  reclamation  policy  are  well  stated  in 
the  splendid  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Elwood  Mead,  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion, w’ho  is  known  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally as  the  highest  authority  on 
reclamation  and  colonization  work,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1925,  in  Chicago  before  the 
Western  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  from 
w'hich  I quote.  I think  this  is  one  of  the 
best  reclamation  speeches  I have  read 
for  a long  time. 

Western  irrigation  areas  are  now  our 
main  source  of  long-staple  cotton.  Mil- 
ions  of  dollars  which  now  go  to  the 
irrigation  farmers  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and 
California  would,  without  Federal  rec- 
lamation, go  abroad  to  the  cotton 
growers  of  Egypt.  Without  the  local 
fodder  crops  of  irrigated  farms,  the  range 
livestock  industry  of  the  arid  West  would 
collapse.  These  Federal  projects  have 
given  an  economic  support  to  cities  that 
sorely  needed  it.  They  have  increased 
the  business  of  transcontinental  railroads, 
furnished  markets  for  the  products  of 
factories,  and  contributed  far  more  to 
the  economic  strength  of  this  country 
than  is  realized  in  the  humid  sections 
of  the  country. 

That’s  a fine  speech.  Doctor.  Of  the 
$205,000,000  which  has  been  spent  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  irrigation 
projects,  the  loss  to  the  fund  because  of 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
location  of  projects,  or  on  account  of 
delinquent  payments  or  abandoned  farms, 
will  amount  to  only  about  10  per  cent, 
certainly  not  more  than  15  per  cent. 
This  proportion  of  loss  from  an  expendi- 
ture of  $205,000,000  can  not  be  regarded 
as  excessive  in  view  of  the  profits  which 
have  accrued  to  the  people  who  reside 
on  these  projects  and  the  creation  of 
taxable  property  worth  three  times  the 
total  amount  expended. 

If  comparisons  should  be  made  of  the 
amounts  expended  and  the  resulting 
benefits  in  carrying  forward  other  Govern- 
ment enterprises,  it  would  be  disclosed 
that  the  loss  to  the  reclamation  fund,  to 
which  reference  is  so  frequently  made,  is 
exceedingly  small.  The  Alaskan  rail- 
road, for  instance,  which  has  cost  the 
Government  $73,000,000  serves  only  a 
few  thousand  people.  In  fact,  there  are 
less  than  28,000  wdiite  peojjle  living  in 
the  whole  of  Alaska.  The  deficit  from 
operating  the  railroad  in  Alaska  has  been 
over  $1,000,000  annually  for  the  last 
four  years,  but  the  abandonment  of  the 
railroad  is  not  seriously  considered. 

When  the  national  forest  policy  was 
established  20  years  ago,  its  advocates 
gave  assurances  that  the  receipts  from 
timber  sales,  grazing  permits,  etc.,  would 
make  the  National  Forest  Service  self- 
sustaining,  and  yet  $201,499,736  have 
been  expended  in  support  of  a national 


forest  policy  (an  average  of  $10,000,000 
each  year),  while  the  receipts  have  been 
only  $66,715,609.67,  a difference  of  nearly 
$145,000,000.  But  everyone  recognizes 
the  importance  to  the  West  and  to  the 
country  as  a whole  of  the  splendid 
national  forest  policy  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  sustaining.  The  policy  of  the 
'conservation  of  the  water  in  our  streams 
in  the  arid  West  and  its  application  to 
the  desert  lands  is  certainly  of  no  less 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country 
than  the  timber  resources. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  national 
parks  in  the  West  as  a playground  for  the 
people  in  excess  of  receipts  amounts  to 
$3,000,000  annually.  No  one  suggests 
that  the  national  park  policy  is  a mistake 
because  it  is  not  self-sustaining;  but  should 
we  not  be  equally  concerned  in  a policy 
which  enables  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  secure  farm  homes  on  the  desert 
and  create  enormous  national  wealth  from 
land  that  is  valueless  without  water? 

During  the  last  10  years  $461,045,000 
have  been  expended  for  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  probably  25  per  cent  of 
which  has  been  wasted  on  projects  which 
were  not  feasible,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  entirely  abandoned.  Notwith- 
standing these  failures  we  are  making 
appropriations  annually  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  throughout  the  country  in  the 
interest  of  our  country’s  commerce, 
although  $1,366,373,518  has  been  ex- 
pended for  these  improvements  since  the 
Government  was  formed,  none  of  which 
has  been  directly  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  of  course  never  wall  be. 

With  reference  to  the  possible  lack  of 
demand  for  the  land  embraced  in  new 
projects,  it  is  true  that  during  the  last 
five  years,  because  of  the  high  wages 
prevailing  in  the  industrial  centers  in  the 
building  trades,  on  railroads,  and  in  other 
industrial  activities,  coupled  with  the  low 
price  of  farm  products,  there  has  been  a 
movement  of  people  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities  and  towuis  where  they  are  able  to 
secure  employment  on  a daily  or  monthly 
wage.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased, 
there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  people  who  are  working  for  wages 
in  the  cities  will  again  turn  their  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  especially  as  land 
can  be  procured  at  a much  lower  price 
than  a few  years  ago. 

The  future  for  reclamation  is  much 
brighter  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
December  5,  1924,  known  as  the  fact- 
finders’ law.  This  splendid  law  offers 
great  encouragement  to  the  settlers  on 
existing  projects,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  locating  on  contemplated 
projects.  It  will  enable  the  settlers  who 
are  delinquent  in  their  payments  to' save 


their  farms  and  make  a new  start,  for 
under  this  law  the  accumulated  charges, 
including  interest,  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
construction  costs.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment has  been  extended  so  as  to  make  the 
annual  payments  so  small  that  thev  will 
amount  in  some  instances  to  less  per  acre 
than  the  operation  and  maintenance 
charges.  Because  of  this  law  the  morale 
of  the  farmers  has  been  improved,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  even 
on  the  most  unfavorable  project  they  will 
be  able  to  meet  their  payments  regularly 
in  the  future. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
only  those  who  can  qualify  as  to  industry, 
experience,  character,  and  capital  will  be 
able  to  secure  entry  upon  a reclamation 
project;  and  the  failure  of  settlers,  as  in 
the  past,  who  entered  the  land  without 
capital  or  experience  will  not  be  diq)li- 
cated. 

Another  wise  provision  of  this  law  pro- 
vides that  no  project  shall  be  undertaken 
until  after  the  most  careful  investigation 
has  been  made,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  regarding  the 
water  supply,  the  cost  of  development, 
the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  early  settlement.  There  are 
many  other  good  features  of  the  law 
which  might  be  enumerated. 

The  increased  price  of  farm  products 
is  attracting  more  and  more  people  to  the 
farm,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  increasing  demand  for  land  will 
continue.  According  to  the  best  authori- 
ties the  future  for  agriculture  is  very 
bright,  and  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  continue  the  reclamation 
policy  and  make  its  holdings  on  the 
public  domain  available  to  those  who 
desire  farm  homes  by  conserving  the 
water  now  going  to  waste  and  placing  it 
upon  the  fertile  arid  lands.  The  constant 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
makes  the  question  of  an  ample  food 
supply  in  the  years  to  come  one  of  great 
concern. 

On  the  whole  the  reclamation  policy 
has  been  a wonderful  success,  and  w'hile 
mistakes  have  been  made  and  some  losses 
have  occurred,  the  wisdom  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  reclamation  law  has  been 
overwhelmingly  vindicated,  and  we  will 
realize  even  more  largely  than  in  the  past 
the  vision  of  those  splendid  men  who 
were  responsible  for  its  inception.  They 
have  accomplished  wonders  in  an  untried 
field,  and  the  great  dams  scattered  over 
the  arid-land  States  are  monuments  to 
their  initiative,  as  well  as  to  the  skill  of 
the  engineers  who  planned  and  con- 
structed them,  just  as  the  thousands  of 
splendid  farms,  beautiful  towns  and 
cities,  fine  roads  and  attractive  homes 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  industry  and 
fortitude  of  the  splendid  men  and  women 
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who  through  toil,  hardships,  and  depriva- 
tion carved  them  out  of  the  desert. 

By  utilizing  the  experience  of  the  past 
20  years  mistakes  will  be  avoided  in  the 
future,  and  our  dreams  for  continued 


development  of  our  arid  lands  will  come 
true,  which  will  redound  to  the  continued 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
nation.  [Prolonged  applause.] 


[At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Doctor  Mead  said: 
'‘Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  I know  that  the  speaker 
has  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  Reclamation  Bureau 
by  the  eloquent,  concise,  and  convincing  justification 
of  the  reclamation  policy.''] 


PROBLEMS  OF  SETTLEMENT  OF  ABANDONED  AND  UNOCCUPIED 

LANDS  ON  FEDERAL  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS 

By  George  C.  Kreutzer,  Director  of  Reclamation  Economics 


SETTLEMENT  of  unoccupied  or  new 
lands  in  the  West  has  been  at  a 
standstill  since  the  war.  In  addition  to 
the  many  settlers  required  to  fill  up  the 
Federal  irrigation  projects,  large  numbers 
are  needed  on  the  irrigation  enterprises 
developed  by  the  use  of  private  capital. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  inactivity 
during  the  past  five  years  were  that  farm- 
ing has  not  been  a popular  occupation 
because  of  the  relatively  low  prices  of 
agricultural  products;  that  land  prices 
were  inflated;  that  taxes  and  other  fixed 
operation  charges  were  high;  that  the 
cost  of  developing  and  equipping  irri- 
gated farms  had  greatly  increased;  that 
credit  for  new  undertakings  was  hard  to 
get  and  when  secured  was  subject  to  re- 
payment terms  that  the  farmer’s  income 
couTcThot  meet;  that  the  capital  of  pros- 
pective settlers  shrunk  with  their  un- 
profitable investments  in  other  occupa- 
tions, all  of  which  made  it  safer  for  them 
to  get  a job  with  good  wages  than  to  take 
land;  and,  finally,  the  lack  of  a coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  plan  of  land 
settlement  to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 

During  the  period  of  high  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products  irrigated  land  changed 
hands  at  inflated  values  and  mortgages 
increased  because  of  these  purchases. 
Settlers  could  not  pay  these  debts  when 
their  earning  power  decreased,  and  many 
mortgage  foreclosures  resulted.  The  num- 
ber of  farms  owned  by  banks  and  mort- 
gage companies  increased  proportion- 
ately. No  new  settlers  were  found  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  had  left. 

One  of  the  large  Federal  irrigation 
projects  has  only  31  per  cent  of  its  land 
occupied  by  resident  owners.  The  re- 
maining lands  are  either  abandoned  or 
owned  by  nonresidents  or  former  mort- 
gagees. These  farms  are  tilled  in  a hap- 
hazard way  by  the  neighbors  for  a share 
of  the  crops.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
are  low  yields,  dilapidated  improvements, 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  weeds.  Taxes 
and  irrigation  charges  are  not  paid. 

One  area  of  this  project,  comprising 
101  farms  with  an  aggregate  area  of  ap- 
proximately 9,000  acres,  is  occupied  by 
15  resident  owners,  and  the  rniemaing  86 


farms  are  either  abandoned  or  owned  by 
nonresidents.  Most  of  those  that  are 
not  already  foreclosed  are  heavily  mort- 
gaged. The  average  delinquent  State, 
county,  and  irrigation  taxes  amount  to 
$15.83  an  acre.  The  delinquent  taxes 
will  soon  amount  to  more  than  the  land 
is  worth.  Tax  certificates  are  offered  at 
public  sale  by  the  county  authorities, 
but  there  are  no  buyers.  County  insti-- 
tutions  are  being  operated  largely  by 
warrants,  and  the  irrigation  system  is 
being  operated  at  public  expense. 

The  area  of  this  project  is  75,000  acres, 
and  the  United  States  has  expended  for 
the  construction  of  the  irrigation  system 
approximately  $3,500,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  $45  an  acre.  Water  was 
first  made  available  in  1908,  and  to 
June  30,  1925,  $481,144  has  been  repaid, 

or  less  than  15  per  cent  of  its  cost  in 

# 

17  years.  The  United  States  has  spent 
$1,109,625  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  irrigation  system  on  the 
theorv  that  on  December  31  of  each 
year  the  sums  expended  would  be  repaid 
bv  the  land  owners,  vet  less  than  one- 
half  of  this  sum  has  been  paid. 

If  these  lands  were  poor,  this  situation 
could  be  more  easily  understood.  The 
lands  are  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  suit- 
able for  the  successful  production  of 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  small 
grains,  corn,  and  common  vegetables. 
The  water  supply  is  unfailing,  the  water 
right  cheap,  and  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  irrigation  S3’stem  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  either  Federal  or  privately 
operated  irrigation  projects.  Good  rail- 
road transportation  is  provided,  and  the 
large  eastern  markets  are  much  nearer 
this  project  than  most  of  the  remaining 
irrigated  lands  of  the  W"est.  With  these 
favoring  conditions,  land  should  sell 
readily  and  the  project  should  be  a com- 
plete financial  and  economic  success. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the 
project  is  located  on  the  border  line 
between  the  arid  region  and  the  section 
of  ample  rainfall;  hence  crops  can  in  some 
seasons  be  profitabh'  grown  without  irri- 
gation. In  other  years  crop  yields  are 
so  low  as  to  be  entireh^  unprofitable,  yet 


when  good  cultural  methods  are  practiced 
wdth  irrigation  the  yields  are  uniformly 
good  year  after  year.  One  farmer  follows 
dry-farming  methods  and  another  irriga- 
tion farming,  and  tliis  does  not  make  the 
highest  use  of  the  water  nor  does  it  build 
a profitable  agriculture  for  the  project. 

The  irrigation  district  has  recognized 
the  need  of  settlers  and  has  spent  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  advertising  but 
has  not  sold  one  farm  as  a result  of  it. 
Advertising  alone  has  been  a failure. 
Somtliing  more  is  needed. 

This  community  chiefly  lacks  a group 
demonstration  of  skilled  irrigation  farm- 
ers, each  owning  and  tilling  his  land, 
in  which  proper  crop  rotations  are  fol- 
lowed, good  livestock  kept  on  farms,  and 
the  creation  and  functioning  of  cooper- 
ative institutions  for  marketing  and 
credit  made  possible  by  a number  follow- 
ing similar  methods  and  working  to- 
gether. With  this  would  come  substan- 
tial improvements  and  a neatness  in 
cultivation  that  is  properly  regarded  by 
land  seekers  as  the  reflection  of  com- 
munity prosperity  and  a desirable  place 
to  live.  The  same  character  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  showed  yields  of  as  much  as 
20  tons  of  sugar  beets  an  acre,  45  bushels 
of  corn,  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 
Such  yields  from  one  farm  do  not  impress 
a land  seeker  nor  does  it  build  a profitable 
agriculture  for  the  district. 

There  should  be  50  or  100  farmers  close 
together,  all  producing  such  crops,  keeping 
good  livestock,  and  confining  their  activi- 
ties to  their  own  farms  with  consequent 
rewards.  Instead  of  this,  frequently  set- 
tlers farm  from  one  to  six  additional 
farms  with  their  own  efforts,  tilling  them 
poorl>',  from  which  they  receive  low 
returns  or  even  losses.  One  settler  was 
farming  his  own  80-acre  farm  and  had 
six  additional  farms  rented  for  sums  of 
from  $75  to  $200  a farm  and  could  not 
possible"  put  them  all  in  crops  or  take 
care  of  the  crops  when  planted. 

The  best  way  to  speed  up  settlement 
and  bring  about  more  profitable  agricul- 
ture in  the  more  or  less  abandoned  area  is 
for  the  Government  to  acquire  these  lands 
for  the  delinquent  taxes  to  save  its  initial 
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investment  in  the  irrigation  system.  If 
such  a step  is  taken,  some  of  the  nonresi- 
dents will  pay  their  State,  county,  and 
irrigation  taxes  and  thus  turn  in  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  considerable  sums 
of  money.  Lands  that  are  not  redeemed 
will  be  acquired  at  not  more  than  $20  an 
acre.  These  abandoned  lands,  while 
cheap,  are  in  no  condition  to  be  offered  to 
settlers.  Funds  should  be  provided  to 
repair  and  repaint  the  building  improve- 
ments, fix  up  the  fences,  and  plant  from  15 
to  25  acres  of  alfalfa  on  each.  These  crops 
would  make  it  possible  for  settlers  to  make 
an  income  the  first  year,  as  well  as  provide 
neat-looking  properties  in  place  of  the 
devastated  and  run-down  properties  now 
existing.  The  cost  of  doing  this  work  per 
farm  will  be  relatively  small  and  should  be 
added  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  land 
The  terms  of  purchase  should  be  15  per 
cent  or  20  per  cent  as  a cash  payment  and 
the  balance  repaid  in  20  years  with  interest 
at  4 or  5 per  cent.  Some  long-time  and 
intermediate  credit  should  be  added  to 
this,  so  that  settlers  of  small  or  moderate 
incomes  can  complete  the  development  of 
their  farms  soon  after  they  purchase 
them. 

If  this  were  done,  the  farms  will  be 
attractive,  the  prices  moderately  low,  and 
purchase  terms  fixed  so  that  the  farm 
can  be  paid  out  of  the  farmer’s  income. 
It  will  change  the  appearance  of  these 
farms  and  the  community  and  will  appeal 
to  purchasers  as  a real  opportunity. 


On  another  project  of  48,000  acres  only 
14,000  acres  were  irrigated  in  1924.  Water 
has  been  available  since  1909,  but  farmers 
have  been  slow  to  use  it.  Something 
must  be  done  to  increase  the  use  of  water 
for  irrigation  and  make  the  revenue  of 
the  project  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
operating  it.  The  lands  of  this  project 
are  fertile.  The  average  crop  value  for 
1924  was  $39  an  acre,  which  is  as  high  as 
some  of  the  thickly  settled  prosperous 
projects. 

Fifty  farms  which  were  not  tilled  by 
their  owners,  and  some  of  which  were  not 
farmed  at  all,  were  investigated,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  average  delinquent  general 
and  irrigation  taxes  amounted  to  $10.24 
an  acre,  exclusive  of  penalties.  The  de- 
linquent irrigation  charges  varied  from 
a few  dollars  to  as  much  as  $1,335  for  a 
160-acre  farm.  Such  conditions,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  will  make  the  project 
insolvent,  while  if  a plan  to  acquire  these 
•lands  is  put  into  effect  and  arrangements 
made  to  make  the  farm  attractive  for 
settlers  the  use  of  water  will  increase  and 
the  cost  of  it  ultimately  be  returned  to 
the  Government. 

We  must  remember  that  economic  con- 
ditions have  so  improved  in  industrial 
centers  during  the  past  score  of  years 
that  the  old  pioneer  type,  willing  to  go 
on  the  land,  live  in  a tar-paper  shack, 
subject  his  family  to  privations  for  3’ears 
to  make  a farm  out  of  the  wilderness  has 
practically  disappeared.  The  same  man 


to-day  can,  and  does,  stay  in  the  city 
where  he  and  his  family  have  the  com- 
forts of  city  life  and  a steady  income. 
We  must  meet  this  changing  condition 
by  providing  that  raw  or  unimproved 
lands  shall  be  developed  to  the  point 
where  the  new  settler  can  make  an  in- 
come the  first  \’ear.  This  calls  for  some 
development  before  the  land  is  sold, 
long  terms  for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
long-time  and  intermediate  credit  to  com- 
plete the  development  of  the  farms  and 
equip  them  with  good  livestock,  assistance 
in  the  organization  of  needed  cooperative 
institutions,  and  guidance  and  advice  to 
settlers  who  purchase  farms. 

It  is  believed  that  with  such  a plan  put 
into  operation  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
other  agencies  can  be  secured  and  settlers 
in  good  numbers  obtained.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 


The  conference  was  also  addressed  by 
Representative  E.  O.  Leatherwood,  of 
Utah;  Representative  Scott  Leavitt,  of 
Montapa;  Representative  Charles  E. 
Winter,  of  Wyoming;  and  Representative 
C.  B.  Hudspeth,  of  Texas.  These  gentle- 
men spoke  extemporaneously,  and  copies 
of  their  remarks  w^ere  not  available  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press.  Brief  refer- 
ence to  the  points  stressed  b>'  them  will^ 
however,  be  found  in  the  stor>' -^-the 
conference  appearing  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Reclamation  Era. 


^OMEWHAT  less  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  our  country  gain  their  livelihood  hy  providing  the  food  and  fiber  for  clothing 

for  both  themselves  and  the  other  half.  This  farming  portion  are  able  to  maintain  themselves,  as  a reward  for  their  labor, 

only  under  conditions  inferior  to  those  of  that  other  half  which  maintain  themselves  from  industries  other  than  farming. 

This  inferiority  of  reward  is  more  in  evidence  to-day,  owing  to  our  nation-wide  prosperity,  than  probably  ever  before.  It 
leads  quite  naturally  to  discontent,  abandonment  of  the  land,  and  other  results,  as  to  the  importance  of  which  there  are  two  schools 
of  opinion. 

A first  regards  the  abandonment  of  land  as  simply  an  economic  process  and  trusts  with  equanimity  to  the  laws  regulating 
other  industries  for  correction,  if  and  when  correction  is  needed. 

A second,  while  recognizing  the  economic  soundness  of  view,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  first  school,  adds  another,  and  indeed 
perhaps  a more  important  consideration — that  the  character  of  the  people  engaged  in  farming  determines  finally  the  character  and 
stability  of  the  nation. 

Deterioration  of  farms  and  farmers  as  contemplated  by  the  first  school  means  a loss,  extending  perhaps  over  generations,  to 
the  moral  and  physical  standards  of  agriculture,  because  in  all  history  men  on  the  land  have  sprung  from  men  on  the  land,  and 
a process  of  selection  has  governed  which  can  only  worl^  its  slow  course  in  finding  men  mentally  and  physically  fit  for  agriculture 
over  long  periods.  We  can  not,  therefore,  contemplate  the  decadence  of  agriculture,  and  with  it  a deterioration  of  agricultural 
character,  without  grave  concern. 

Then  reestablishment  or  expansion  of  agriculture  where  new  or  rich  land  is  no  longer  available,  and  it  is  no  longer  available 
in  the  United  States,  is  a slow  process,  and  until  such  process  is  complete  involves  increased,  uncertain,  and  fluctuating  costs 
of  living.  Such  increased  costs  of  living  are  an  injurious  element  to  all  industry. 

Both  schools  of  opinion  face  the  fact  that  direct  political  favor,  and  that  labor  unionism  and  artificial  control  of  production 
or  marketing,  are  unwise  and  impossible  remedial  measures  for  agriculture.  Neither  can  agriculture,  since  its  representatives 
are  in  a minority,  be  favored,  nor  should  agriculture,  since  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  other  industries,  be  favored,  except  in  a 
tentative  way  to  meet  temporary  conditions. 

We  think  solution  is  to  be  found  which  may,  even  if  only  in  part,  raise  the  standards  of  comfort  of  the  farmer  to  a level  of 
other  industries,  from  a better  coordination  in  agriculture  of  capital  and  labor  and  greater  knowledge  of  agricultural  economics, 
and  from  a widespread  recognition  that  farm  life  under  its  best  conditions  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
independence,  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  development  of  family  life. 
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